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Tue reign of Queen Elizabeth is 
justly esteemed one of the most glorious 
periods of our history, whether consi- 
dered in reference to the remarkable 
events which occurred, to the personal 
qualities of the sovereign, or to the dis- 
tinguished statesmen and heroes with 
which it was graced. Few sovereigns 
ascended the throne under more diffi- 
cult circumstances than Elizabeth, and 
none ever conducted the government 
with such uniform success and felicity. 
It was in her reign that the papal ty- 
ranny and persecutions were sup- 
pressed, the protestant religion esta- 
blished, the navigation and commerce 
of the kingdom encouraged, voyages of 
discovery undertaken, and colonies 
founded, learning patronized, and the 
enemies of England, although the most 
powerful, active, enterprising, and least 
scrupulous princes of Europe, hum- 
bled. Much praise is no doubt due to 
the able ministers and brave warriors 
who flourished in her reign, but it must 
not be forgotten that these all owed 
their advancement to her choice. 

An eminent historian has remarked, 
that “there are few great personages in 
history who have been more exposed to 
the calumny of enemies and the adula- 
tion of friends than Queen Elizabeth ; 
and yet there is scarcely any whose re- 
putation has been more certainly de- 
termined by the unanimeus consent of 
posterity.” Indeed, areign like that of 
Elizabeth could not be expected to be 
without historians who should record its 
principal occurrences; and at a time 
When religious disseutions were very 
high, should give to each a party colour- 
mg. Biographies general and particu- 
lar have placed on record the name of 
every private individual justly entitled 
tosuch honour, but still our comparative 
Penury is rewarkable in that class 
which: forms the vlory of Freuch htera- | 
ture—inemoir. ; 

It Is to supply this want so far as ‘*it 
affects the person and reign of one of | 
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the most illustrious of female and of 
European sovereigus’ that Miss Aikin 
has undertaken the task, and most sin- 
cerely do we cougratulate her and the 
public on the very able manrer in which 
she has accomplished it. To an ardent 
love of research, Miss A. unites an 
acuteness of investigation, and an im- 
partiality which are peculiarly valuable 
in the historian, Of the plan of the 
work our author shall speak for her- 
self :— 


‘© Its plan comprehends a detailed view 
of the private life of Elizabeth from the 
period of her birth; a view of the do- 
mestic history of her reign; memoirs of 
the principal families of the nobility, and 
biographical anecdotes of the celebrated 
characters who composed her court; be- 
sides notices of the manners, opinions, and 
literature of the reign.” Preface, p. iv. 

In order to be able justly to estimate 
the conduct and character of Queen 
Elizabeth, it is necessary to take a re- 
trospective view of the three preceding 
reigns, which, although the seasons of 
her childhood and youth, are particu- 
larly interesting from the necessary in- 
fluence they must have had in forming 
her character. Jn the first eight chap- 
ters of this work, the principal events 
of these reigns, the several marriages of 
Henry VIII, their influence on the situ- 
ation of Elizabeth, the changes made 
by this capricious and arbitrary mo- 
uarch in the order of succession, and the 
proscriptions and executions which fol- 
lowed each change, are all very circum- 
stantially noticed. 

Elizabeth was born at the royal pa- 
lace of Greenwich, on the 7th of Sep- 
tember 1533, and was the daughter of 
Henry VIL, by his Queen Anue Bo- 
leyn, to whom he was privately married, 
even before the sentence of divorce 
which he had resolved the clergy should 
pronounce against Catherine of Arra- 
von, (whose humble attendant Anne Bo- 
leyn had been,) was obtained. Notwith. 
standing the amiable manners and un- 
blemished reputation of Catherine had 
endeared her to the English nation, yet 
the personal qualities of the King gave 
hitn such power over his subjects, that 
he carried the odious measure of divore- 
ing her, without opposition; the follow- 
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ing isan eloquent tribute to the memory 
of that much injured female :— 


‘«¢ The year 1536, which proved even 
more fertile than its predecessor in me- 
lancholy incidents and tragical catas- 
trophes, opened with the death of Cathe- 
cine of Arragon—an event equally wel- 
come, in all probability, both to the suf- 
ferer herself, whom tedious vears of 
trouble and mortification must have ren- 
dered weary of a world which had no 
longer a hope to flatter her; and to the 
ungenerous woman who still beheld her, 
discarded as she was, with the sentiments 
of an enemy and arival. It is impossible 
to contemplate the life and character of 
this royal lady, without feelings of the 
deepest commiseration. As a wife, the 
bitter humiliations which she was doomed 
to undergo were entirely unmerited; for 
not only was her modesty unquestioned, 
but her whole conduct towards the = 
was a perfect model of conjugal love anc 
duty. As a queen and a mother, her 
firmness, her dignity, and her tenderness, 
deserved a far other recompence than to 
see herself degraded, on the infamous 
plea of incest, from the rank of royalty, 
and her daughter, so long heiress to the 
English throne, branded with illegitimacy, 
and cast out alike from the inheritance 
and the affections of her father. But the 
memory of this unhappy princess has been 
embalined by the genius of Shakespeare, 
in the noble drama of which he has made 
her the touching and majestic heroine ; 
and let not the praise of magnanimity be 
denied to the daughter of Anne Boleyn, 
in permitting those wrongs and those 
sufferings which were the price of her 
glory, nay of her very existence, to be 
thus impressively offered to the compas- 
sion of her ace My pp. 15—16. 

Although the sex of Elizabeth was a 
severe disappointment to the royal pair, 
yet the father was anxious to mark her 
out as his only legitimate offspring, and 
undoubted heir to the crown; and she 
was named Elizabeth, in memory of 
her grandmother, that heiress of the 
house of York whose marriage with 
Henry VII. had united the roses, and 
viven lasting peace to a country so 
long rent by civil discord: ** the un- 
fortunate Mary, now in ber sixteenth 
year, was stripped of the title of Prin- 
cess of Wales, which she had born froin 
her childhood, that it might adorn a 
younger sister: one, too, whose birth, her 
interest, her religion, and her filial af- 
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fection for an injured mother, alike 
taught her to regard as base and ine: 
fainous.”’ } 

The christening of Elizabeth was 
public and princely, and was attended 
by nobles of the highest rank and con- 
nections, very few of whom lived to see 
*‘ those halcyon days which they were 
taught to anticipate,” in the future 
reign of Elizabeth. Our author enu- 
1uerates them, and the different offices 
they performed at the christening, with 
their subsequent fates; a large number 
of them fell or beheld their nearest 
relations fall either the untimely vic- 
tims of the jealous tyranny of Henry 
hinself, or of the convulsions and trou- 
bied reigns that succeeded. 

Elizabeth was scarcely two years old 
when her marriage was proposed as an 
article of a treaty between France and 
Eagland, but as Francis [. could not 
prevail on the Pope to revoke the cen- 
sures fulminated against Henry, who 
had caused an act of succession to be 
passed, by which lis divorce was con- 
firmed, the authority of the Pope dis- 
claimed, and the crown settled on the 
issue of Anne Boleyn, the proposal of 
marriage fell to the ground. 


Now commenced those scenes of re- 
ligious persecution and political cruelty 
from which the mind of Elizabeth was 
to receive its early and indelible im- 
pressions: for the King brought to the 
stake several persons who denied the 
real presence, whilst at the same time 
he showed his resolution to quell the 
adherents of Popery. 

The death of Catherine of Arragon 
was soon followed by the condemnation 
of Anne Boleyn, on a charge of treason 
and adultery, but not until she was 
induced to acknowledge some legal im- 
pediment to her marriage with the King, 
und thus to disinherit and ilegitimize 
her daughter. On the day after the 
death of Anne Boleyn, whose conduct 

‘as such as not to excite a very painful 

sympathy for her fate, Henry was mar- 
ried to Jane Seymour, and an Act of 
Parliament soon after passed declaring 
Elizabeth incapable of succeeding to 
the crown, which was soon settled on 
the offspring of Henry by his present 
queen. 

This reduced Elizabeth to a preca- 
rious situation, as appears more parti 
cularly by a letter here printed from 
Strypes’ Memorials, written by Lady 
Bryan, her Governess, to Lord Croin- 
well, in which she prays for some rai- 
ment for her, observing that §** Now so 
it is, my lady Elizabeth is put from 
that degree she was afore: and what 
degree she is at now, I know not but 
by hearsay. ‘Therefore I know not how 
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to order her, nor myself, nor none of 
hers that I have the will of; that is her 
women and grooms.’’’ 

The vague notions entertained by the 
lawyers in this reign respecting the suc- 
cession, and the subserviency of the 
Parliament, enabled this capricious and 
despotic monarch to change the order at 
his will, and to follow each change by 
those * cruel proscriptions which stained 
with kindred blood the closing years of 
the reign of Henry, and have stamped 
upon him to all posterity the odious 
character of tyrant.”” Not only were 
individuals executed for real or pre- 
tended treasons, but he even sought 
the extermination of whole families, of 
which his extraordinary and unprovoked 
severity in the destruction of one of 
the most ancient and powerful houses 
among the peerage of Ireland, that of 
Fitzgerald Earl of Kildare here de- 
tailed, is a melancholy instance. 

The birth of a Prince of Wales 
seemed to strangle in his cradle the ser- 
pents of civil discord. Every lip has- 
tened to proffer him its homage; every 
heart united, or seemed at least to unite, 
in the general burst of thankfulness and 
congratulation: all was now tranquil 
but the mind of Elenry, who dreading 
to leave his son a minor in the hands of 
a formidable and factious nobility, 
** showed himself ready to pour forth 
whole rivers of the best blood of 
England.” The Marquis of Exeter, 
Viscount Montacute, Sir Edward Ne- 
vil, and Sir Nicholas Carew, were, on 
the evidence of Getfrey Pole, convicted 
of high treason, and Henry also treache- 
rously invited his cousin Reginald Pole 
from the continent, whom he much 
dreaded, but his kinsman was too wary 
to trust himself in such hands:— 


‘« But the attempt to extirpate all who, 
under any future circumstances, might be 
supposed capable of advancing claims 
formidable to the house of ‘Tudor, must 
have appeared to Henry himself a task 
almost as hopeless as cruel. Sons and 
daughters of the Plantagenet princes had 
in every generation freely intermarried 
with the ancient nobles of the land; and 
as fast as those were cut off whose connec- 
tion with the royal blood was nearest and 
most recent, the pedigrees of families 
pointed out others, and others still, whose 
relationship grew into nearness by the 
removal of such as had stood before them, 
and presented to the affrighted eyes of 
their persecutor, a hydra with still renewed 
and multiplying heads.” pp. 45—46. 

Of the subsequent attainder of the 
Marchioness of Exeter and the aged 

» 
Countess of Salisbury, our autho: thus 
speaks :— 


*« It is melancholy, it is even disgusting, 
to dwell upon those acts of legalized atro- 





~ 
city, but let it be allowed that it is im. 
ortant and instructive. They form y. 
some a leading feature of the adminis. 
tration of Henry VIII. during the latte 
years of his reign; they exhibit in the 
most striking point of view the sentiments 
and practices of the age; and may assist 
us to form a juster estimate of the 
character and conduct of Elizabeth, whose 
infant mind was formed to the contempla. 
tion of those domestic tragedies, and whose 
fame has often suffered by inconsiderate 
comparisons, which have placed her jy 
parallel with the enlightened and huma 
nized sovereigns of more modern days, 
rather than with the stern and arbitrary 
‘Tudors, her barbarous predecessors.” pp, 
40—47. 

The (natural) death of Lady Jane 
Seymour was soon followed by Henry's 
marriage with Anne of Cleves, a lady 
whose clumsy person and scanty accom. 
plishments, being barely able ** to read 
and write in her own language, and sew 
very well,”’ were a severe disappointment 
to Henry, who piqued himself extremely 
on his taste in beauty; the marriage 
was soon annulled by Parliament, and 
Anne, without giving any indication of 
wounded pride, took a pension of three 
thousand pounds per annum, and the 
title of the King’s sister. 

The King’s marriage with Catherine 
Floward had nearly proved fatal to the 
reformers, had not Cranmer become ace 
quainted with her incontinency, which 
he made known to the King, and Ca 
therine and her paramours were in cone 
sequence put to death. Henry’s last 
wife was Catherine Parr, a lady whose 
amiable manners and address were 
evinced by her concilating the affections 
of all the three children of the King, 2 
task of no small difficulty. 

The birth of Mary Queen of Scots 
was scarcely known to Henry, when he 
instantly formed the project of uniting 
the whole island under one crown, by 
the marriage of the infant sovereign 
with the prince his son, and as a further 
means of securing this important object, 
he offered the hand of his daughter 
Elizabeth to the Earl of Arran, Regent 
of Scotland, but whether for himself or 
his son seems doubtful:— 


«© So early wese the concerns and inte- 
rests blended, of two princesses whose 
celebrated rivalry was destined to endure 
until the life of one of them had become 
its Sacrifice! So remarkably, too, in this 
first transaction was contrasted the hig! 
preseminence from which the Scottish prin- 
cess was destined to hurl herself by he! 
own misconduct, with the abasement an 
comparative insignificance out ol whica 
her genius and her good fortune were [0 
be employed in elevating the future sove- 
reign of nogland. ain 

‘* Born in the purple of her hereditary 
kingdom, the monarchs of France an¢ 
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England made it an object of eager con- 
tention which of them should succeed i) 
encircling with a second diadem the baby 
brows of Mary; while the hand of Eli- 
gabeth was tossed as a trivial boon to a 
Scottish earl of equivocal birth, despicable 
abilities, and feeble character. 5o little 
too was even this person flattered by the 
honor, or aware of the advantages of such 
4 conection, that he soon after renounced 
it by quitting the Inglish for the rench 

arty. Elizabeth, in consequence, remained 
unbetrothed. nnd her father soon ‘after- 
wards secured to himself a more strenuous 
ally in the earl of Lenox, also of the 
blood-royal of Scotland, by bestowing 
upon this nobleman the hand, not of his 
daughter, but of his niece the lady Mar- 
garet Douglas.” pp. 59—60. 

The alliance formed by Henry with 
Charles V, in order to make war zeainst 
Francis I of France, whose intrigues 
had prevented the marriage of the 
Prince of Wales with the Queen of 
Scots, was only to be purchased by an 
acknowledyment of the legitimacy of 
his daughter Mary, by Catherine of 
Arragon, aunt of the King of Spain, or 
rather by reinstating her in the order of 
succession; a similar privilege was also 
extended to Elizabeth, ** who was thus 
happily restored to her oriyinal station 
and prospects, before she had attained 
sufficient maturity of age to suffer by 


the cruel and mortifying degradation to 


which she had been for several years 
subjected.” 

Among the victims of the sanguinary 
cruelty of Henry, none fell more guilt- 
less or more generally deplored than 
the Earl of Surry, of whose virtues and 
talents our author gives a just and elo- 
quent eulogy; the Duke of Norfolk 
was also attainted, but the opportune 
death of the tyrant on the day that his 
crue! and unmerited sentence was to 
have been carried into execution saved 
his life. 

Henry, by his will, confirmed the act 
of parliament by which his two daugh- 
ters were rendered capable of inheriting 
the crown, and appointed to each of 
them a pension of three thousand 
pounds, with a marriage portion of 
ten thousand pounds, but annexed the 
condition of their marrying with the 
consent of such of the executors as 
should be living; after them he placed the 
daughters of his youngest sister the Queen 
Dowager of France by the Duke of Suf- 
folk, thereby excluding his eldest and 
still surviving sister the Queen Dowager 
of Scotland, and all her issue, thus 
paving the way for a civil war, and for 
te misfortunes which the Queen of 
Scots afterwards experienced. Sixteen 
executors, principally gentlemen of the 
bed chamber, were appointed to exercise 
the royal functions 1 /) Edward should 


| like English ; 


attain the age of eighteen, and to them 
twelve others were added, as a council 
of regency. The Earl of Hertford, af- 
terwards Duke of Somerset, was chosen 
Protector, and the actual situation in 
which Elizabeth was placed by the con- 
duct of this nobleman and his no less 
ambitious brother the Lord Adiuniral, 
who both aspired to gain her hand, and 
were little scrupulous of the means of 
attaining it, exhibit the firmness and 
virtue of Elizabeth in a very strong 
light. 

Of Elizabeth’s accomplishments we 
have a very circumstantial account in 
the letters of her preceptor, Roger 
Ascham, to Sturmius, which are here 
translated, of which the following are 
extracts :— 

«¢« The lady Elizabeth has accomplished 
her sixteenth year; and so much solidity 
of understanding, such courtesy united 
with dignity, have never been observed at 
so early an age. She has the most ardent 
love of true religion and of the best hind 
of literature. ‘The constitution of her 
mind is exempt from female weakness, 
and she is endued with a masculine power 
of application. No apprehension can be 
quicker than her’s, no memory more re- 
tentive. Trench and Italian she speaks 
Latin, with fluency, pro- 
priety, and judgment; she also spoke 
Greek with me, frequently, willingly, and 
moderately well. Nothing can be more 
elegant than her handwriting, whether in 
the Greek or Roman character. In music 
she is is very skilful, but does not greatly 
delight. With respect to personal deco- 
ration, she greatly prefers a simple ele- 
gance to show and splendor, so despising 
‘ the outward adorning of plaiting the hair 
‘ and of wearing of gold,’ that in tae whole 
manner of her life she rather resembles 
Hypolyta than Phaedra.’ vol. i. p. 94. 

And in a subsequent letter, during 
her reign, Ascham recurs to his favorite 
theme, her learning, ‘*and roundly as- 
serts that there were vot four men in 
England distinguished either in the 
church or the state, who understood 
more Greek than her Majesty ; and, as 
an iustanee of her proficiency in other 
tongues, he mentions that he was once 
present at court when she gave answers 
at the same time to three ambassadors, 
the Iinperial, the French, and the Swed- 
ish, in Italian, French, and Latin; aud 
all this fluently without contusion, and 
to the purpose.” 

Of Ejizabeth’s youthful stile of writ- 
ing the following letter to her brother, 
about the year 1550, on bis having de- 
sired her picture, is a favourable spe- 
cl@aen i— 


« ¢ Like as the rich man that d_ily 





gathereth riches to riches, and to one bag 
}of money layeth a great sort ull it coine 
to Infinite: so methinks your Inajesty, not 








being sufficed with so many be efits and 
gentleness shewed to me atore this time, 
doth now increase them in asking and de- 
siring where you may bid and command ; 
requiring a thing not worthy the desiring 
for itself, but made worthy for your high- 
ness’ request. My picture [ mean: in 
which, if the inward good mind toward 
your grace might as well be declared, as 
the outward face and countenance shall 
be seen, L would not have tarried the com - 
mandment but prevented it, nor have 
been the last to grant but the first to offer 
it. For the face I grant { might wel! 
blush to offer, but the mind I shall never 
be ashamed to present. But though, from 
the grace of the picture, the colour may 
fade by time, may give by weather, may 
be spited by chance; yet the other, por 
tune with her swift wings shall overtake, 
nor the misty clouds with their lowering 
may darken, nor chance with her slippery 
foot may overthrow. 

«« « Of this also yet the proof could not 
be great, because the occasions have been 
so small; notwithstanding, asa dog hath 
a day, so may I perchance have time to 
declare it in deeds, which now I do write 
but in words, And further, I shall humbly 
Seseech your majesty, that when you shall 
look on my picture, you will witsafe to 
think, that as you have but the outward 
shadow of the body afore you, so my 
inward mind wisheth that the body itself 
were oftener in your presence. Hewbeit 
because both my so being I think could 
do your majesty little pleasure, though 
myself great good; and again, because I 
see not as yet the lime agreeing thereunto, 
I shall Jearn to follow this saying of 
Horace, ‘ Feras non culpes, quod vitari 
non potest.” And thus I will (troubling 
your majesty I fear) end with my most 
humble thienks 3 beseeching Ged long to 
preserve you to his honor, to your comfort, 
to the realm’s profit, and to my joy. 

Your majesty’s most 
Humble sister and servant, 
EvuizaBeTn.”’’” 
«¢ (From Hatfield, this 15th 
day of May.)’” 


The talents and vivacity of Elizabeth, 
but especially her attachment to the re- 
formed religion, endeared her exceed- 
ingly to the young king her brother, 
who was wont to call her—perhaps with 
reference to the sobriety of her dress and 
manners by which she was then distin- 
vuished, his sweet sister Temperance : 
an attempt was made, in this king’s 
reign, to marry Elizabeth to the Prince 
Royal of Denmark, but the negociatiou 
failed, owing to the reluctance manifested 
by Elizabeth ; ** of whom it is observa- 
ble, that she never could be prevailed 
upon to afford the smallest encourage- 
ment to the addresses of any foreign 
prince whilst she herself was still a sub- 
ject; well aware that to accept of an al- 
liance which would carry her out of the 
kingdom, was to hazard the loss of her 
succession to the Euglish crown,—a 
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splendid reversion never absent from 
her aspiring thoughts.” 
Edward now pledged his own hand 


to the infant daughter of Henry IL of 


France, but died before the contract 
was comnpleted. We must pass over the 
sanguinary reign of Mary, in which Eli- 
zabeth was sometimes in favor, and at 
others in prison on charges of treason, 
although there are so many interesting 
circumstances attending the early his- 
tory of Elizabeth, detailed in this vo- 
lume, that we regret not being able to 
notice them more minutely, particularly 
those relating to her captivity at Wood- 
stock. 

Never was the accession of any prince 
hailed with more universal joy than that 
of Elizabeth: both in the religious es- 
tablishments and political relations of 
the country, the most important 
changes were anticipated; the bloody 
tyranny of Mary was at an end, and 
neither catholics nor protestants were 
willing to believe that Elizabeth could 
be in heart a papist ; under this impres- 
sion the citizens of London, who spoke 
the sense of their own class throughout 
this kingdom, welcomed the new Queen 
as n protrectress sent by heaven itself, 
and the sex, the youth, the accomplish- 
ments, the graces, the past misfortunes 
of the princess, all served to heighten 
the interest with which she was beheld, 
Elizabeth alone received the news of 
her own accession without either aflect- 
ing any great concern for the loss of her 
sister, or suffering any unbecoming sign 
of exultation to escape her, but “falling 
on her knees, aftera good time of res- 
piration, she uttered this verse of the 
psalms! d Domino factum est istud, et 
est mirabile occulis nostris: which to 
this day we find on the stamp of her 
vold; with this on her silver.—Pogsui 
Deum adjutorem meum.”’ 


(To be concluded in our next.) 





A Journey to Rome and Naples, per- 
Jormed in 1817, giving an Account of 
the present State of Society in Italy, 
and containing Observations on the 
fine Arts. Wy Heury Sass, Student 
of the Royal Academy of Arts, 8vo. 
pp. 345. London, 1818. 


Mr. Sass commences with a_prelimi- 
nary essay upon the Fine Arts. He re- 
marks the capabilities of former ages, 
aud the gradual progress of taste 
in the haman mind, aud the happy 
ellects of civilization, which the cultiva- 
tion of them tends to produce—he con- 
vratulates the world, and particularly 
England, upon the spirit of emulation 
that has lately shown itself, in rescuing 

. 


‘ 


models of aucient beauty, and obtaining 


from destruction or from obscurity 
the treasures for the prosecution of art 
as the Elgin Marbles, &c.—he asserts 
that intellect and refinement are thus 
promulgated amongst all ranks, and 
that these pursuits have, in fact, in- 
creased the celebrity and diffused admi- 
ration of Babylon, Egypt, Greece, and 
Rome. He laments the very slight 
encouragement that artists received in 
their arduous studies whilst war and 
bloodshed usurped the attention of go- 
vernment, and the gentler arts sunk, un- 
honoured, into comparative oblivion; he 
says:—** But when we find our repre- 
sentatives joining with the artists, and 
speaking the language of tlie late report, 
thus inculeating a true feeling on the 
public, may we not hope, that in Eng- 
land shall be another age of glory—a 
rival to those [the ages] of ancient Greece 
and Rome!” 


«« Few people are aware of the requisites 
to form an artist, or of the variety of stu- 
dies necessary in an historical or poetical 
composition. A knowledge of anatomy 
and perspective, correctness of drawing, 
which can only be obtained by long prac- 
tice, and an eye critically nice, form but 
the groundwork. Portraiture, landscape, 
and architecture, it is frequently necessary 
to combine with beauty of form and appro- 
priate expression. But while the hand is 
made obedient to the will, the mind, on 
Which all superior excellence depends, 
must be cultivated. He must have a know- 
ledge of the history of mankind, with an 
intimate a¢quaintance with the laws, cus- 
toms, character, and costume of nations, 
individually and collectively. He must 
be conversant with chronology and the 
heathen mythology, to enable him _ tho- 
roughly to comprehend classic and poetic 
history. He must understand the laws of 
nature ; in fact, he must have within the 
grasp of his mind the universal frame *. 
To these, and many other requisites that 
may be acquired, must be added an en- 
dowment of nature—a susceptibility of 
feeling which renders the possessor alive 
to every passion 3 for without this it is im- 
possible to excite interest in others, and 
to lnprove, or convey Instruction to man- 
kind, which is the true end of art.’’ 


Poetry, painting, sculpture, and the 
drama, are successively treated of, as 


bearing towards, and losing themselves | 


in each other. The difterent styles 
and distinet characteristics of celebrated 
painters, the desirable and suitable 


variations of expression, of dignity, of 


vrouping, of colouring, Key are cOm- 
mented upon:—* What,” says Mr.s., 
‘has ranked Rafiaelle as the prince of 








* © In the beautiful mythology of the 
Greeks, they have dese: ibed such a character 


in) Prometheus five trom heaven: 


stealing : 


meaning, that hy the cultivation of his powers, | 


he enabled himself to possess the qualities of 
the gocs, and to apimate maphind.” 


a, 
painters, but the sentiment and expres. 
sion—those rays of intellect, which are 
displayed in ali his works? He has no 
gaudy colours, no brilliant effects to 
recommend his pictures, and yet eve 
one, possessing a refined mind, alloys 
him pre-eminence.” 


‘© The ornaments and brilliancy of ¢p. 
lours seen in the Venetian pictures, a 


was to stamp him a king. But gods, kings, 
and heroes, should be known, not by the; 
various attributes, but by the majesty, the 
dignity of form, and noble intrepidity, 
displayed in themselves. ; 

‘An epic painter, like an epic poet, 
will dignify the meanest subject ; a painter 
of familiar life will degrade the highest, 
Raffaelie would make a beggar a king, 
Teniers, in his endeavour to produce a 
king, would not raise him above indi- 
viduality.” 

We shall conclude our observations 
upon this essay, by a quotation that will 
be universally acknowledged as possess. 
ing national interest :— 

‘«* The introduction of the Elgin Marbles 
in [to] England, has given new life to the ad- 
mirers of arts and lovers of excellence, 
In them is seen the essence of a style, 
simple, natural, and grand. As revolu- 
tion is the order of the day, they have al- 
ready produced a revolution in art, and 
will produce another in the national taste. 
They are models for our imitation, supe- 
rior to any that Italy or France possesses. 
Not only are they proper for the con- 
templation of the artist, but they cannot 
be too much visited by the public at 
large, as they are such examples as no 
one can look upon with attention, without 
retiring from the examination with im- 
proved ideas of what is truly beautiful. 
The British Museum, where they are de- 
posited, should be the constant resort of 
the British fair. Although our country- 
women are superior to the women on the 
continent, and | may perhaps say, to any 
in the world, yet we should to the last 
moment of our lives keep up a settled in 
tercourse with what is excellent. Let 
them therefore but regard, with an atten- 
itive eye, the frieze which once adorned 
the temple of Minerva at Athens, and they 
will receive a better lesson in simplicity 
‘and elegance of demeanour, than they 








| ever learned from those attitudinarians, 
'the dancing masters. Let them there 
istudy grace in the disposition of their 
| drapery, and reject the capricious freaks 
of their milliners. Fashion is the daugh- 
ter of elegance and modesty, while caprice 
is the offspring of extravagance and folly.” 

We now arrive at the commencement 
of Mr. Sass’s travels to Rome and Na 
ples, which are detailed in a lively, tt 
miliar narrative, and might prove a very 
useful acquisition to travellers; obj cts 
of interest are pointed out, and useful 
hints given to avoid danger, trouble, 








well as those of Rubens, have led many | 
astray, so far as to induce them to think, | 
that to put a crown upon a man’s head | 
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and imposition. Mr. S. describes na- 
ture with the enthustasm of an artist, 
and has been attentive to the minutest 
national differences between the coun- 
tries he visited. Wehave not found our- 
selves fatigued with too much laborious 
research, but anxiously followed the 
author through the amusing pages of 


his publication with unwearied alacrity, 
and increasing interest. . 

Mr. S. embarked at Brighton for 
Dieppe—his reflections atsea were most 
natural, whilst lying upon the deck :— 


“To see the trembling knees of him who 
strutted with so confident a step ashore ; 
tosee another, whose head was elevated 
so high at the commencement of the 
yoyage, and who was chattering with ex- 
(reme volubility on the merits of a ship, 
and showing hi: ignorance of nautical af- 
fairs, or Making his first essay at the 
French language with the captain, now 
stretched inanimate across the deck, were 
sufficiently amusing. One lady, who con- 
fidently expected to go to the bottom 
every moment, had two band-boxes, of 
which she never lost sight. “They con- 
tained, I suppose, some articles of apparel. 
ln the midst of her lamentations, and her 
pathetic inquiries whether there was any 
danger, we heard every now and then 
exclamations of, ‘* Oh, sir! take care, 
you'll squeeze that, or you’ll spoil! this.” 
She was evidently resolved to preserve 
what was to astonish the Parisians, should 
she be fortunate enough to arrive safe. 
Many had brought on board quantities of 
provisions; and [ could not help smiling, 
las I was, at the waggery of the captain, 
who offered a gentleman a leg of lamb, in 
the midst of his sickness; and, on his re- 
a made a hearty supper of it him- 
sei, 


Paris and Lyons are first described ; 
these towns themselves, or their descrip- 
tons, arenow familiar to most persons— 
wherefore we shall proceed in advance, to 
where our traveller crossed the Alps.— 
Near Echelles he thus speaks of the 
Grotto :— 


“We now approached a_ prodigious 
work, said to have been begun by Cyxsar, 
but executed principally by the order of 
Charles If, Duke of Savoy, in 1760. It 
called the Grotto, and is a passage cut 
through the mountain to the length of 
ive thousand yards, and in perpendicular 
height above one hundred feet. It is suf- 
lelently wide for two carriages to pass, 
and of gradual ascent. We viewed, with 
‘tonishment, the masses of rock which 
ad been cut through. About half way, 
here isa fine work of modern times. It 
sa complete tuanel, running in another 
+ oe one thousand feet long and 

yesix feet high, cut by the order ot 
a alr for the convenient convey- 
+> yale gag Workmen were employed 
av lorsix years iii coinpleting it.” 


The author’s admiration at the works 





0 , 
the French usurper is again par | 


ticularly awakened iu ascending Mount | 
Cenis, where he enters upon that stu- 
pendous achievement, the road over 
these dangerous regions, completed by 
that ruler :— 


«In our approach to Mount Cenis, we 
sometimes ascended very high, while the 
mountains appeared still higher, and the 
torrent seemed lost in abysses below; 
however, we gradually attained the top. 
There had been a heavy storm the pre- 
ceding night, and a great fall of snow, 
which covered the surrounding summits*, 
Every one will be lost in admiration on 
seeing this grand road, winding up the 
side of the mountain in a serpentine line 
of a most easy ascent, flanked with stone 
and defended by posts and_ parapets. 
‘T'wenty-eight houses are placed at certain 
distances, by order of Buonaparte, to 
succour the distressed in case of need. 
Fires, beds, &c. are provided, together 
with every necessary. ‘The old route is 
still seen, and miserable it must have been 
to those who were obliged to pass by it. 
On the top of Mount Cenis, is a plain six 
miles long, covered with verdure; and 
affording pasturage to cows, goats, and 
sheep. Inthe centre is a lake, two miles 
in diameter, which produces excellent 
trout. ‘lhe post-house and an auberge 
are situated about the centre, as likewise a 
barrack ; and a little higher is an hospice, 
built by order of the late Emperor of the 
French, similar to that of Great St. Ber- 


nard.”’ 


Turin, Alessandria, Genoa, Leghorn, 
and Pisa, next claim our attention. At 
Sienna our author describes what ap- 
pears a remnant of former customs :— 


“¢ On our arrival, there was a grand an- 
nual féte celebrating in honour of the vir- 
gin. ‘The city appeared, on our entrance, 
to be deserted; but soon after we saw the 
inhabitants in their best attire returning in 
crowds from the place of justing, there 
having been a tournainent. Many of them 
were dressed in the Roman costume, with 
the tunic, toga, helmet, &c. ‘The victors 
in these games were led in triumph, fol- 
lowed by trains of carriages full of ladies 
decked with feathers and the gayest orna- 
ments. ‘The whole city seemed to be pre- 
paring for the evening’s entertainments, 
and the people at our inn said they should 
be up all night.” 


Qn the road from Sierna to Rome, 
accidents usual to travellers occurred— 
the wheel came off—Italian duplicity, 
and the report of banditti, concurred in 
rendering this a serious accident—after 
a slight reparation they proceeded, but 


during the fearful descent of Mount. 


Radicofaui they were overturned ; much 
exertion again succeeded in effecting a 
transient repair, and they reached a hut 
tor the night. 





* August Oth. 


From Mr. S.’s description of ancient 
Rome we select the following :-— 


‘‘In whatever way we consider the 


its colossal size, the solidity of its struc- 
ture, its architectural taste and proportion, 
or its convenience, it equally strikes us 
with wonder and admiration. With what 
delight did we wander among its ruins, 
climb its seats, parade its galleries and 
arcades, and pass through its vomitories. 
Days might be spent in exploring and 
examining its subterraneous passages. 
Seating ourselves in the centre of the 
Arena, we contemplated in silence the 
vast structure by which we. were sur- 
rouaded. It appears to have been a fabric 
that might have aspired to almost everlast- 
ing duration, if it had to combat only with 
the ravages oftime. But the hand of man, 
guided by the lowest ignorance, the most 
contemptible vanity, and a total absence 
of all feeling, has presented a work of de- 
struction, which time perhaps would never 


have seen this proud monument entire. 
Suflice it to say, that this wonderful build- 
ing has been robbed, mutilated, and al- 
most destroyed, by the Farnese and other 
families of Rome, who have raised their 
palaces with its materials,” 

( To be concluded in our nezt.) 





Lectures on the English Poets. By 
W. Hazlitt. 
(Concluded from No. 18, p. 275.) 


Our readers will recollect, that in our 
last paper we left two allegorical poets, 
Spencer and Bunyan, disputing the 
palm of interest. ‘They will remember 
too, that the prize was decidedly ad- 
judged to the latter. Mr. Hazlitt, how- 
ever, Compensates, in some measure, by 
bestowing unqualitied praise upon Spen- 
cer’s versification. We shall quote the 
panegyric, observing only, that it af- 
tords another instance of that prodigal 
expenditure of metaphor, that ~ wild 
waste of figure and imagery, for which 
the author is remarkable :— 

“ It is a labyrinth of sweet sounds ¢ in 
many a winding bout of linked sweetness 
long drawn out’—that would cloy by their 
very sweetness but that the ear is con- 
stuntly relieved and enchanted by their 
continued variety of modulation,—linger- 
ing on the pauses of the action, or tlowing 
on in a fuller tide of harmony with the 
movement of the sentiment. It has not 
the bold dramatic transitions of Shak- 
speare’s blank verse, nor the high raised 
tone of Milton’s; but itis the perfection 
of melting harmony, dissolving the soul 
in pleasure, or holding it captive in the 
chains of suspense. .... The undulations 
are infinite like those of the waves of the 
sea: but the etfectis still the saine, lulling 
the senses into a deep oblivion of the 
jarring noises of the world, from which we 
have no wish to be ever recalled.” p. 85. 





The same licentious love of trope 


amphitheatre of Vespasian, whether as to 


have accomplished, and distant ages might 
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inducing him to despise the plainest 
modes of expression, constantly betrays 
the author into innumerable inconsis- 
tencies. A metaphor is to Mr. H#., 
what a jack-o’-lanthern is to a benighted 
traveller; he pursues the phantom with 
fatal heedlessness, till it leaves him 
inextricably imbogged in absurdity. 

In the Third Lecture, our anthor 
begins by laying down a general prin- 


ciple with respect to poetry, which | 
would be very discouraging indeed, if 


ry 


he had not luckily furnished us himself 


with its refutation. He classes it among 
those arts * which leap at once from 
infancy to munhood, and decline ever 
alter.’ Hence he tells, that ‘* the 
four greatest names in English poetry, 
are alinost the four first we come to— 
Chaucer, Spencer, Shakspeare, and 
Milton.’ In our opinion, a more un- 
hap py illustration could not have been 
selected : unless, indeed, Mr. Hf. would 
insinuate, that of these four, the two 





| 





| 


} 
| 
' 


} 


last are the least, aud that Chaucer, the | 


earliest of them, is the greatest. With 
equal foundation he complains that 
‘Sin after ages great men have arisen 
one by one as it were by throes, and at 
intervals,’ while ‘* in the earlier stages 
of the arts, they rose by clusters and 1m 
constellations.’ Mr. H. seems to have 
totally overlooked the long intervals 
that elapsed between the appearance of 
Chaucer and Spencer, of Shakspeare 
and Milton, as well as the host of un- 
successful candidates for greatness with 
which those intervals were filled. 

The subjects of this Lecture 
Shakspeare and Milton. It appears, 
that ** some critic”? has endeavoured to 
decry Shakspeare, by saying, that ‘* he 
was distinguished from the other dra- 
watic writers of his day ouly by his 
wit.’ Who this critic is, we cannot 
tell: but our author very triumphantly 
attacks the position, and exposed its 
weakness with wonderful success. 
cannot, however, help remarking, that 
these somebodies, whose opinions are 
often quoted and combated 10 this 
work, seem to be a mighty contemp- 
tible class of critics, and we regret that 
Mr. H. has thought fit to suppress their 
names. These mysterious opponents 
do really talk such nonsense, that uo 
motives of delicacy shoald have tempted 
him to screen them from the public 
scorn. 

After all the comments and criticisms, 
‘het our great dramatist bas undergone, 
every one must feel the difficulty of 
saying any thing more on the subject 
roat shall have the merit of beiny at 
ence just and original :— 

“ Gall we for Shakspeare no compassion feel, 

A\most eat up by commentating zeal?” 


are | 


We! 


istaie of projection. 
! 
‘down to moments, &c.” 








But neither a sense of difficulty nor 
feelings of compassion have deterred 
Mr. H. from the attempt; and we shall 
exhibit a few extracts to enable the 
reader to estimate his success :— 

‘*'The passion of Shakspeare is of the 
same nature as his delineation of character. 
It is not some one habitual feeling or sen- 


timent preying upon itself, growing out of 


itself, and moulding every thing to itself; 
it is passion moditied by passion, by all the 
other feelings to which the individual is 
liable, and to which others are liable with 
him; subject to all the fluctuations of ca- 
price and accident; calling into play ail the 
resources of the understanding and all the 
energies of the will; irritated by obstacles 
or yielding to them ; rising from: small be- 
ginnings to its utmost height; now drunk 
with hope, now sunk in despair, now blown 
to alr with a breath, now raging like a tor 
rent. “ihe mortal instruments are then at 
war, and all the:state of man suffers an in- 
surrection! ‘The human soul is made the 
sport of fortune, tue prey of adversity: it 
is stretched on the wheel of destiny in 
restless ecsiacy.—The passions are in a 
Years are melted 
p. J00, 101. 


‘sical smelis and quadrilateral noe 





' 


In page 3, he has discovered a merit | 


In Shakspeare, which, we believe, has 
hitherto escaped observation; viz. that 
he was, ** the least of a coxcomb of any 
one that ever lived, and much of a gen- 
tleman.” Let us now proceed to the 
critique upon Milton:— 


“ Tt has been objected (by somebody we 
suppose) to Milton, that his ideas were 
musical rather than picturesque, as if, be- 
cause they were in the highest degree mu- 
sical, they must be (to keep the sage cri- 
tical balance even, and to allow no man to 
possess two quzlities at the same time) pro- 
portionably dierent in other respects. 
But Milton’s poetry is not castin any such 
narrow, common-place mould; it ts not so 
barren of resources. [is worship of the 
Muse was not so simple or confined. A 


sound arises like a steam of rich distilled | 


perfumes. We hear the pealing organ, 
but the incense on the altars ts also there, 
‘)? , > ‘ °c ‘ e 

and the statucs of the gods are ranged 
around.” 








We know that the sound ofa trampet | 


has been saic be lik 2 ¢ | 

oan ‘+. : be like the — Of | eontains a deal of touching sentiment, 

scarlet, bu S passage we have a: ying pretty 
’ Ha Eins passage we have @ sand concludes with something pretty, 


sound like a perfume. Let us once 
nore bey Mr. H. to reflect, that although 
there may be ** good easy” people, who 
will call all this very fine, and be con- 
tent to give him credit for the latent 
meaning, there are those who, when 
they read cf cloying Jabyrinths and 
kindled streatns*, of dark brown years 
and filagree versest, perfumed odes, inu- 





—— —- ee 
a 


They fow fromthe sacred shrine of our 
own breasts, and are Aindled at the living lanip 
of nature.”"—p. 80. ; 

+ See Mr. H's remarks on the Rape of the 
Lock. Lect. 4. 


— 





es 
Lt 
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+ ho 
may be startled at so bolda Fi 
of cournon-sense, and rashly close the 
book in despair and diseust. , 

The Lecture concluces with a lopo 
eulogium on the Devil, and an eloquent 
defence of the Paradise Lost, avainst 
those somebodies who complain that its 
characters are destitute of interest, 

Dryden and Pope eceupy the Fourth 
Lecture. ‘he latteris thus character. 
ized :— 

“That which was nearest to him was the 
greatest; the fashion of the day bore sway 
in his mind over the immutable laws of 
nature. He preterred the artificial to the 
natural in external objects, because he had 
a stronger fellow-feeling wlth the self-love 
of the maker or proprictor of a gew-gaw, 
than admiration of that which was interest- 
ing to all mankind. lie preferred the ar- 
titictal to the natural in passion, because 
the involuntaryand uncalculating impulses 
of the one hurried him away with a force 
and vehemence with which he could not 
grapple; while he could trifle with the 
conventional and superficial modifications 
of mere sentiment at will, &c.”— p. 140. 


By the by, let us ebserve, while we 
recollect it, that the word grapple is 
obviously a great favourite with Mr, 
H. Thus p. 14, * We grapple in 
thought with an object of hatred :”’ p. 
31, Homer ** grapples with all the 
objects of nature ;” p. 157, Dryden 
‘“‘ grapples with his antagonists ;” and, 
p. 300, Mr. Moore does not * grapple 
with the deep-rooted prejudices of the 
mind,” 

Lecture Fifth contains Thomson and 
Cowper, Our limits will only allow us 
to observe, that the extracts fromm the 
former are not, in our opinion, the best 
that could have heen chosen, and that 
John Bunyan again wakes his appear- 
asce in the quality of a rival to the 
latter. A few pages are devoted to 
Crabbe and Bloomtield, who are not 
treated with much courtesy, and no 
fewer than nine are filled with a meta- 
physical inquiry into the cause of our 
love fur the country. This disquisition 


about * litthe blue flowers’? and 
‘ cuckoos”’ and © lapwings.”’ | 
The Sixth Lecture coimprizes stric 
tures on a great variety of authors, as 
well poets as prose-writers. It is here 
that Mr. G1. has been pleased to avow, 
what we had long before suspected, hits 
niter contemot of Dr. Johnson. The 
name oceurs several times in the work, 
and not once, we believe, without some 
expression of open or implied disrespect. 


whens 
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and talk better than to read or write; 
who, However, wrote much and well, 
but too often by rote. His long com- 
und Latin phrazes required less 
thought; and took up more room, thai 
others,” P. 209. What is here meant by 
«writing by rote,” or, how one, who 
liked to think, should adopt a peculiar 
style, because it required less thought, 
-* ore unable to conjecture.—Aguatn, 
we oe xe Tale + Teb. “© Iti 
speaking of the Tale ofa ad, | it ts 
so capital and uedeniable a proof of the 
author's talents, that Dr. Johnson, who 
did not like Swift, would not allow that 
he wrote it.’ On the contrary, it is 
nite clear that he entertained litte or 
no doubt on the subject, and he has 
accordingly treated it as the work o: 
Swift in that author's life. Inthe next 
page, the expressions big words and 
vaunting comnon-places”’ are obviously 
intended to reflect upon the Doctor. 

After all, we must freely contess that 
Mr. H. has failed to dimiuysh our esteein, 
or undermine our veneration, for this 
oreat aud transcendant character. In 
the writings of Dr. Johnson we find 
none of that turgid importance, and ver 
hose emptiness, by which his lmitators 
have brought discredit on his peculiari- 
ties, If his langaaze ts preternatarally 
grand, the ideas which it conveys are 
at least commensurate with it, and the 
sentiment soars to an equal elevation 
with the stvle. Asa critic—as a scholar— 
no age nor cotutry has produced his 
superior. As a moralist, we shall in 
vain look for his equal :— 

“ Stat magal nominis umbra, 

Qualis frugifero quercus sublimis in agro 

Exuvias veteres populi, sacatague gestans 

Dona ducum !” 

The oth lecture is appropriated to 
Buras and the o!d ballads. We shall 
only stop to give part of the character 
of the former :— 

“Shakspeare said of some one, that ‘he 
was like a man made efter supper of a 
cheeseparing. Burns was net ech aman. 
He had asitrong mind anda strong body 
the fellow to it. [le had a real heart of 
flesh and blood beating in his bosom—you 
can almost hear it throb. Some onesaid, 
that if you had shaken hands wit’) him, bis 
hard would have burnt yours. ‘Lhe gods, 
mdeed, made him poetical, but nature had 
ahand in him first. ILis heart was ia the 
right place. Le did not ‘ create a soul 
under the ribs of death’ by tinkling siren 
sounds, or by piling up canios of poetic 
diction, &c. &e.’—p. 254, 

The eth and last lecture commences 
With some sublime remarks ebout fame. 

he author then, having made many 
Professions of candour and good-will, 


Proceeds to animadvert on the works of 


the living poets. He sets out with such 


re wr of polite condescension, as cannot 
i] to be highly vratifying to the ladies 








in question. ** I am a great admirer of 
the female writers of the present day!” 
Iie is most graciously pleased to ap- 
prove of Bliss Bailhie’s tragedy of De 
Montfort, aud even intimates that the 
principal character has ‘* a meaning in 
it.” * Jn saying that De Montfort was 
a character that just suited Mr. Kemble, 


I mean to pay a compliment to both.’’ | 


We hope that both are duly sensible of 
the oblivation. 

Rogers and Campbell follow next, 
and are dispatched by Mr. H. with very 
little ceremony. 

Moore, or, as he is here familiarly 
termed, Tom Moore, seems to be blest 
with an unusually large portion of our | 
eritic’s favour. His poetry is pourtrayed 
with kiudness, though not with very 
great clearness :— 

‘* His fancy is for ever on the wing, flut- 
ters ia the gale, glitters in the sun. Every 
thing lives, moves, and sparkles in his 
poetry, while, over all, love waves his pur- 
ple light. His thoughts are as restless, as 
many, and as bright, as the insect; that peo- 
plo the sun’s beam. ‘So work the honey- 
bees’ extracting liquid sweets from open- 
ing buds; so the butterfly expands its 
wings to the idle air; so the thistle’s silver 
down is wafted over summer seas.’’—p. 200, 

Some of the concluding remarks on 
ths poet are not quite intelligible. They 
either mean that the public expect an 
epic poem from Mr. Moore, or else, 
that Laila Rookh is one. It happens 
to matter very little which is the proper 
construction, for we shail make no scru- 
ple to deny both. 

Thea cones Lord Byron, who is said 
‘to have suffered teo much to be a 
truly great poet.” He is severely re- 
primanaed fur writing sometimes for 
and sometimes against Buonaparte, and 
pettishly asked © what right has he to 
do this?” Mr. ED. desires he will write 
no more on the subject, and we ! 


Of Southey he condescends.to take 
but little notice, and, in reading that 
little, we are at a loss to know what has 
become of that candour and impartiality, 
which he set out by professing. Though- 
out the work, Mr, Southey is invariably 
mentioned only to be insulted. We 
know not how he has incurred this 
weighty displeasure; but we are sure 
that his talents are not such as can jus- 
tify contempt; and we are willing to 
believe, that no such unworthy motive 
as private or political resentment, could 
have provoked this repeated indulgence 
of spleen. 

The volume terminates with the cha- 
racter of Coleridge. Dr. Johnson is 
reported to have said that Warburtont 
was the only person, in whose company 
he always learnt something. Mr. H. 
has improved upon this, and informs his 
readers that Mr. Coleridge ** is the only 
person from whom he ever learnt any- 
thing!’ ‘This little sentence developes 
so comfortable a consciousness of his 
own merits, that, when he afterwards 
says, **there is only one thing Mr. 
Coleridge could learn from me in re- 
turn; we are quite satisfied that this 
‘Sone thing” is not diffidence. The 
latter part of the lecture, we suppose, is 
very fine :— 

“ His (7. e. Mr. Coleridge’s) mind was 
clothed with wings; and, raised on them, 
he lifted Philosophy to heaven. In his de- 
scriptions you then saw the progress of 
human happiness and liberty in bright and 
never-ending succession, like the steps of 
Jacob’s ladder, with airy shapes ascending 
and descending, and with the voice of God 
at the top of the ladder, And shall I who 
heard him then, listen to him now? Not 1! 
‘Phat spell is broke; that time is gone 
for ever; that voice is heard no more.” 

The ejaculation ** Not I!’ followed 
by «a note of admiration, and a long 
blank or pause, is wonderfully touching, 








uOVe 
his Lordship will follow his advice, for, 
io say the truth, we are heartily sick of 
it ourselves. 

Walter Scott appears next, and is 
dismissed with a peuurious dole of 
mortifying praise. : 

To him succeed the Lake poets, with 
Mr. Wordsworth at their head, of whom 
our author speaks in terms of moderate 
approbation. But he will not allow 
any oue toadinire him but himself, for 
he tells us in pretty plain terms, that 
bobody understands him, but himself. 
Comparing his “* Excursion” to a boat 
stuck fast in the sends, he says :— 

“© T did what Little I couldto he!p launch 
it at the time, but it would not do. [am 


not however one of those who laugh at the | 


attempts or fathures of men of genius. — It 


Success and desert gare not with 
me synonyvinous terms, &c.” 


queror.’ 


. ge } — 
is not my way to cry ‘ long hife tothe con- | 


and must have had a very fine effect, 
when it was uttered with proper empha- 
sis, In the great room at the Crownand 
Anchor tavern. | 

We conclude this article by repeating 
our thanks to Mr. Hazlitt, for the 
ainusement which his work has afforded 
is, and by sincerely hoping it will meet 
with all the encouragement and success 
which it deserves, 


te ae 
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GOriginal Correspondence, 


DRURY LANE THEATRE. 
To the Editor of the Literary Journal, 
Sin,—From some circumstances in the 
letter of “ Censor” (inserted in your last) 








| | We are not quite sure whether it was War- 
i burton: but the anecdote is tuld in Boswell’s 
| Life of De. J. 
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connected with mine, I feel it incumbent 
upon ine to reply to it. He says, ‘* it is 
clear the Theatres would not have pursued 
a course disapproved by the majority of 
the people,” but where are his proofs. 
They certainly do not appear in the only 
manner which should warrant this asser- 
tion—the ‘‘ desideratum,” your Corres- 

ondent inentions, ‘ @ full treasury,” but, 
in fact, the principal cause of the closing of 
Drury Lane is to be attributed to the 
badness of most of the pieces which have 
been produced there. 

Censor says, ‘* that Drury Lane has for 
some time past played the regular Trage- 
dies and Comedies:’’ it is true that the 
talents of Mr. Kean have contributed to 
give a popularity to some of our best Tra- 
gedies, perhaps hardly ever before expe- 
rienced; but with respect to Comedies, 
the company engaged there is not at all 
competent to the performance of that part 
of the Drama, (the engagement of Mr. 
Elliston for twelve nights only excepted.) 
Yor it is well known that Munden has been 
absent nearly the whole of the season, and 
Dowton has played but a very few nights 
of it; and when these excellent performers 
have appeared, it has been generally in 
After-pieces, and not in Comedy, as your 
Correspondent intimates. He also ob- 
serves that “ the applause with which the 
representation of the Innkeeper’s Daugh- 
ter, Falls of the Clyde, &c. is greeted, 
shows that they suit the inclination of the 
Public.” They certainly do bring ap- 
piause, and are generally allowed to be 
the best Afterpieces which have lately ap- 
peared there, but do they bring profit—do 
they possess attractions enough to draw a 
full house? The answer is obvious. 


The cause of the Pantomime lasting 
longer at Covent Gardenthan Drury Lane, 
is certainly the engagement of Grimaldi, 
who is the sole attraction of it. But I can- 
not agree with ‘ Censor” in the ‘ une- 
qualled success’’ of the former, the trea- 
sury of which, though it is not in such an 
exhausted state as the latter, still is not so 
prosperous as he intimates it to be. The 
performers, and of course the perform- 
ances, are more varied in that house, (Co- 
vent Garden,) and the excellence of Bra- 
ham, Sinclair, and Miss Stephens, in 
opera; and Miss O’Neil, Young, Ma- 
cready, &c. in tragedy; compared to 
Drury Lane, where there is but one truly 
good performer, (Kean,) must be some 
reason of the better state of that house. 
‘That theatre too has not brought out so 
many new pieces as Drury, and those 
which they have produced have not put 
the proprietors to so much expense, nor 
have they been so GENERALLY damned as 
those of the rival house. The opera of 
‘“ Rob Roy” has had an extremely long 
ron; (whijJe its distorted pamesake of 
PYrory fell in a few days;) and that of 
** Guy Mannering” has been more suc- 
eossful this season than when first: pro- 
Joved, 

la thus arguing with ‘* Censor” [ am 


sot induced by the spirit of contradiction, | 
at by the reasons | gave in the beginning | 


or niv dast Ietter ou Usis subject, (Lire- 





gary Journat, No. 15,) at the same time 
[ cannot coincide with him in acquitting 
the managers of any blame, as I conceive 
them to be the principal instruments 
which give motion to the whole move- 
ments of the theatre.—I am, &c. 
Hation-Garden, Ss. G. C—d. 
July 9, 1818. 





POLITE LETTER-WRITING. 
To the Editor of the Literary Journal. 


Sin,—Excuse the liberty [ take in pro- 
posing for your notice a subject of infinite 
importance to your adinising readers, name- 
ly, Polite Letter Writing. As it Is an art 
thoroughly understood by few, (coinpara- 
tively speaking) though had recourse to by 
every body, it may perhaps obtain some 
general observations from you. 

lam, Sir, 
Your attentive reader and humble servant, 
New Cuvendish Street, i. a 
Portland t lace. 





CHANGES or tue CALELDOSCOPE. 
To the Editor of the Literary Journal. 


Sir,—Although I believe the mutual 
consent of the parties in difference be 
necessary to the existence of an ‘ Ar- 
biter,”? | have no wish to deprive your 
Correspondent * of his assuined title, nor 
of the privileges attached to it, further 
than by claiming a right to observe upon 
the ‘ehamaes he has pronounced, to which 
I conceive, as he is self-constituted, I am 
entitled. 

Without further discussing the point in 
question, I merely intend to notice a few 
inaccuracies in ‘‘ Arbiter’s”’ statement, to 
show that he is not fully qualifted for the 
impartial duties of a judge. 

The marvellous account of the number 
of years which would elapse before the 
changes in the Caleidoscope would be 
exhausted with a given number of objects, 
which he kindly attributes to me, is con- 
tained ina preceding number, (10,) and 
is merely referred to in my letter (No. 
It.) 

With respect to my alleged misconcep- 
tion of the meaning of a spherical body, 
Arbiter will find, upon re-perusal of my 
letter, that not the smallest allusion 1s 
made to such a figure; on the contrary, 
I put the case of each of the objects 
introduced in the Caleidoscope having 


five sides; and it would be doing great 


injustice to the merits of the instrument, 
if the calculations are to be founded upon 
the introduction of spherical bodies only ; 
but even with spherical bodies, I contend 
that the mode of calculation suggested by 
B. 1). and supported by Arbiter, is incor- 
rect; thus three objects, by this calcula- 
tion, could only produce six different 
figures, but Jet any person introduce three 
glass balls, of ditte ent colours, into the 
instrument, and he will soon perceive how 
far short of a correct result will this calcu- 
lation prove to be. 


_—_— -—_——- ee ee 
a ae ae — 


* Sce Literary Journal, page 24y. 
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Imu tob-er-ve anotherinisconception ; | 
have .ot attempted to point out any sy8- 
te: of calculation, as alleged by Arbirer, 
being convinced that a number of pleces 
of diferent shapes and sizes baffle all ca}. 
culation, and that the various figures they 
can assume are, in fact, almost infinite, * 

Arbiter modestly assimilates himself to 
Xsop’s Traveller, in the fable of the Ca- 
meliont, (thereby admitting that he him. 
self may also be in the wrong,) and ayail- 
ing himself of the licence, vulgarly attri- 
buted to travellers, of making fact occa- 
sionally subservient to elfect, he makes 
B. D. “ intent on illustrating the argu- 
ments of R. F. N.” and “ gently hinting 
that they belonged rather to Cocker than 
himself.’? Unfortunately, however, B. D.’s 
letter appeared in Journal, No. 12—R. F, 
N.’s in Journal, No. 14: how, therefore, 
b. D. could illustrate what was not in 
existence, | leave to Arbiter to divine. 
Again, P. W. is said to come ‘next in 
order, with more method in his madness 
than either of the preceding writers.” 
P. W.’s letter, however, precedes that of 
R. FIN. 

These inaccuracies will, [ trust, justify 
the following quotation :— 
** Let those teach others who themselves excel, 
* Aud censure freely who have written well.” 

Sir, your’s, &c. 
R.F.N. 





THE BROWNIE OF BODSBECK. 
To the Editor of the Literary Journal. 


Sirn,—In No. 12 of your publication, 
page 183, I claimed the attention of your 
numerous readers to the riddle contained 
in the seeond volume, p. 254, of the 
Ettrick Shepherds’ production. Now, find- 
ing none of your Correspondents offering 
any remarks on the same, whilst many of 
my privatecircle of friends have requested 
me to  expouud,” I shall, agreeably 
to their desire, and the promise made to 
you in my last, attempt to illustrate it by 
example :— 

When not so high myself as your Lite 
rarv Journal—(I mean in s/ze, not in ¢s- 
timation, for that would be very high 
indeed!) I perfectly recollect hearing of 
this enigma. In my infant and boyish day*, 
(as observes Burns) I owed much to an 
old woman remarkable for her ignorance, 
credality, and superstition, who had, con- 
tinues the poet, the largest collection in 
the country of tales, and songs concerning 
devils, ghosts, fairies, brownies, witches, 
war wolves, spaukies, kelpies, eef-caudees, 
dead lights, wraiths, apparitions, cantraips, 
giants, enchanted towers, dragons, &c. 
‘This cultivated the latent seeds of poetry, 
but had so strong an eifect on my imagina- 
tion, that to this hour, in my nocturnal 
ranbles, [sometimes keep a sharp look 
out in suspicious places, and though nobody 
can be more sceptical than Lam, in such 





+ This fable is improperly attributed to 
. . a] _ : 
MLsop, tn the eirse aeaoner a8 the marveve§ 
ebuve wenteoncd $8 attributed tv 


Rb. N. 
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a 
matters. yet it often takes an effort of phi- 
Joso}/!2: ‘9 shake of these terrors. Like 
too speaking of his sable highness, and his 
* . =, : 
«smoutie phiz—” 
« [ve beard my reverend graunie say, 
In lanely glens he’s like to stray ; 
Or where auld ruin’d castles gray 
Nod to the moon, 
He frights the nightly wand’vers way 
Wi eldriteh croon.”* 
Poor old creature !—she would have hung 
ap a horse-shoe over her cottage door- 
sit cross-legged twelve hours together- 
to keep off a witch! and to have gone 
under a ladder, placed two knives cross 
ways, spilt salt, and washed her hands in 
the same waler with another, without 
having observed the necessary precau- 
tions to ward off the evil, attendant there- 
on, would have been the highest pre- 
sumption !— 
“ Yet skill’d in legendary lore 
The ling’ring hours beguil'd "— 


But to the riddle :— 
“T sat wi’ my love, an’ I drank wi’ my love, 
An’ my love she gae me light.” 


which is all there appears occasion to 
quote—the two last lines having no rela- 
tion whatever to the subiect. ‘To those 
who are acquainted with traditionary and 
romantic tales, the solution will give no sur- 
prize ; but those who have nota little forti- 
tude, may find it difficult to keep the 
» ng from haunting the imagination in 
their sleep. 
“ T sat with my love.” 


By this is meant, as traditien says, that 
some poor girl was murdered by her 
sweetheart. “That the inhuman monster, 
hot being content with glutting his revenge 
on the unfortunate victim of jealousy, or 
ofsome other motive, absolutely threaded 
her bones together, and made himselt a 
chair to sit on ! 


“Horrible! horrible!—most horrible !” 
Mr. Hogg goes on to say :— 
“Tate my love, and [ drank my love.” 


ifby this is intended that he satiated his 
cruelty by eating her body and drinking 
her hlood—in the name of all that’s mon- 
‘trous, let it be so iuiterpreted :— 


“ : 
An’ my love she gae me lig!it.” 


Here it seems that he made a candle of 
her fat! Lam, &c. 
22d July, 1818. Harr. 


_,. 











CHEMICAL QUERTES. 
To the Editor of the Literary Journal. 


Dear Sin,—If such Chemical Queries 
a the inclosed are worth inserting in your 
Jounal, | may occassionally furnish you 
with 2 supply of that class, for the amuse- 
ment of those who are provided with a 
‘table apparatus. s. P. 


I. Hasany attempt been made to coinbine | 


Nhlace: ° ‘ 
po assum with a quantity QO: 


Pee 


ereater 


a ee ee + ee we we 





* Vide the Address to the Deu 


oxygen than is necessary to conduct it into 
potash ? . 

2. What would be the consequence o! 
exposing potash in its pure or caustic state, 
to various degrees of heat under an at- 
mosphere, or exposed to a stream of oxy- 
gen gas? 

3. What would be the consequence oi 
€Xposing potassium and manganese, to 
various degrees of heat ? 

4. Would they combine and form a 
mixed meial ? 

5. Would that mixture have the same 
degree of attraction for oxygen, as either 
of Its compounds ? 

6. Would potash, as the oxyd of manga- 
nese, unite ? or, Would the potash deprive 
the manganese of part of its oxigen, and 
become thus hyperoxided ? 

7. What compound would be made with 
tin andpotassium ? 








CONCAVE MIRRORS. 
To the Editor of the Literary Journal. 


Sir,—The following is the art of making 
Number Eighty-eight, of the Marquis of 
Worcester’s Century of Inventions.* If 
you deem it worthy of insertion in your 
truly valuable Journal, it is at your ser- 
vice. 

** Place a concave mirror, of about two fect 
diameter, in a perpendicular direction The 
fucus of this mirror may be at fifteen or 
eighteen inches distance from its surface. At 
the distauce of about five or six feet, let there 
be a partition, in which there is an opening 
equal to the size of the mirror; against this 
opening must be placed a picture, painted in 
water-colours on a thin cloth, that the sound 
may easily pass through it. Behind the par- 
tition, at the distance of two or three feet, 
place another mirror of the same size as the 
former, and let it be diametrically opposite to 
it. At the central poiut let there be placed 
the figure of a man seated on a pedestal, and 
let his ear be placed exactly iu the focus of the 
first mirror, his lower jaw must be made to 
open by a wire, and shut by a spring, and 
there may be another wire to move the eyes: 
these wires must pass under the floor, ‘and 
come up behind the partition, Let a person 
properly iastructed be placed behind the par- 
tition, near the mirror. You then propose to 
any spectator to speak softly to the statue, 
by putting his mouth’ etay of it, assuring 
him it will immediately answer him. You make 
the signal to the person behind the partition, 
who, by placing his car to the fueus of the 
mirror, will hear disti.etly what the person 
Says, and, moving the jaws and eyes of the 
Statue by the wives, will return an answer di- 
rectly, and will, iu a like manuer, be heard by 
the first speaker,” 

_ At the time these inventions were pub- 
lished, they were treated with the greatest 
neglect and ridicule, as being impractica- 
ble; three others of nearly the same use, 
but not so ingenious, which were the in- 
ventions of Richen, Limay at a future time 
forward, with a view to show ‘he imposture | 
Of ancient oracies, naving now alrcady ex- | 





THE CURSE OF MINERVA, 
A POEM. 
(Attributed to Lord Byron*.) 


Stow siaks, more lovely ere his race be rua, 

Along Morea’s hilis the setting sun; 

Not, as iv northern climes, obscurely bright, 

But one unclonded blaze of living hght: 

Over the hush’d deep the yeltow beam he 
throws, 

Gilds the green wave that trembles as it flows ; 

On old Mgina's rock and Lda’s isle, 

The god of gladness sheds his parting smile. 

Long had IT mus'd, and measur'd every trace 

The wreck of Greece vecorded of her race, 

When lo! a giant-form before me strode, 

And Pailas bail’d me in her own abode. 

Yes, twas Minerva’s self, butah ! how chang'd, 

Since o’er the Dardan fields in arms she 
rang d! 

Not such as erst, by her divine command, 

Her form appeared trom Phidias’ plastic hand ; 

Gone were the terrors of her awful brow, 

Her idle Zygis bore no Gorgon now: 

Her helm was deep indebted, and her lance 

Seen’d weak aud shaftless een to mortal 
glance ; 

The olive branch, which still she deign’d to 
clasp, 

Shrunk from her hand, and wither’d in her 
grasp ; 

And ah! though still the brightest of the sky, 

Celestial tears bedewed her large blue eve; 

Round her rent casque her owlet cireled 
low, 

And mourn’d his mistress with a shrick of 
woe: 

“ Mortal '” twas thus she spoke, “* That blush 
of shame 

Proclaims thee Briton—once a noble nanc— 

First of the mighty, foremost of the free, 

Now honeur’d less by ali—but least by me ; 

Chief of thy foes shail Pallas still be found ; 

Seek’st thou the cause? Oh mortal, look 
around ! 

Lo here, despite of war, and wasting fire 

I saw success ve tyrannies expire; 

"Scaped from the ravage of the Turk aud 
Goth 

Thy country sends a spoiler worse than beth ! 

Survey this vacant violated fane ; 

Recount the relics torn that yet semain 5— 

These Cecrops placed—this Pericles adorned , 

That Hadrian rear'd when drooping Science 
mourn’d, 

What more J owe let gratitude attest, 

Know Alaric and did the rest. 

That all may learn from whence the plunder 
came, 

The insulted wall sustains bis hated name. 

For ’s fame thus grateful Pallas pleads, 

Below, his name—above, behold his deeds ! 

Be ever ha I'd with equal honour here, 

The Gothic Monarch and his fit compeer. 

Arms gave the first his right, the last had none, 

But basely stole what less barbarians won ! 

So, when the lion quits the fell repast, 

Next prowls the wolf—the filthy jackall Jast : 

Flesh, limbs, aud blyod, the former make 
their own; ' 

The last base brute securely gnaws the bone. 

Yet still the gods ave just, and crimes are 
crust, 

See here what won, and what he Jost! 

Another name with his pollutes my shrine, 

Behold where Dian’s beams disdain to shine ! 














ceeded my bounds. 
lam, &c. 
Sis. 


1 July 25, Guricuwus. 
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* Literary Journal, No. 36, p. 25). 


Some retribution still might Pallas claim, 
| When Venus half avenged Minerva’s shame.” 





* Foran Enigma attributed to Lord Byron, 
sce Literary Journal, No. 7, p- 111. 
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She ceas’d awhile, and thus I dar’d reply, 
To soathe the vengeance kindling in her eye :— 
** Daughter of Jove! in Britain’s injur’d name, 
A true-bora Britain may the deed disclaim ! 
Frown not on England—England owns him not: 
Athena, uo! the plunderer was a Scot! 
Ask’st thou the differeuce? From fair Phyle’s 
towers 
Survey Beeotia’s, Caledonia’s powers, 
And welll know, albeit afar, the land 
Where starving Avarice keeps her chosen 
band; 
Or sends their hungry uumbers eager forth, 
Sume east, some west, some —— every where 
‘but north ! 
And aye accursed be the day and year, 
She sent a Pict to play the felon here. 
Yet dull Beotia gave a Pindar birth, 
Aud Caledonia claims some native worth. 
Sou may her few, the letter’d and the brave, 
Isuund to no clime, and victors o’er the grave, 
Shake off the mucky slime of such a land, 
Aud shne like children of a happier 
strand!” 
*¢ Mortal!” the blue-eyed maid resumeJ once 
more, 
** Bear bick my mandate to thy native shore : 
‘Tho’ fallen, alas! this vengeance still is mine, 
To turn my counsels far from lands like thine 
flear, then, in silence, Pallas’ steru behest; 
Hear and believe, for time will tell the rest. 
First on the bead of him who did the dee« 
My curse sha'l light,—on him and all hisseed; 
Without one spark of intellectual fire, 
Be all his sous as senseless as their sire 4 
li one with wit the parent breed diszrace, 
Relieve him bastard of a better race: 
Stilwith bis hiveliog artists let him prate, 
And folly’s praise repay for wisdow’s hate! 
f.ong of their patvoa’s gusto let them tell, 
Whose noblest native ous/o is—to sell ; 
To sell—and make, (nay shame record the day!) 
The state receiver of his pilfer’d prey ! 
* * ¢ C + 
And fast of all, amidst the gaping crew 
Some calm spectator, as he takes his view, 
In silent admiration, mix’d with grief, 
Adinires the plunder but abhors the thief. 
Loathed throughout life—searce pardoned in 
the dust, 
May hate pursue his sacrilegious lust, 
Link’d with the fool who fir'd the Ephesian 
dome, 
Shall vi ageance fil'ow far beyond the tomb. 
Prostratus and ——— eer shall shine, 
Ju many a brandiag page and burning line ! 
Alike condemned fur aye to stand accursed, 





Line 66. 

The plaster wall on the west side of the tem- 
ple of Minerva Polias bears the following in- 
scription, cut in very deep characters :-— 

Quod non fecerunt Goti 
Hoc fecerunt Scoti. 
Hobhouse’s Travels in Greece, &c. p. 345. 
Line 44. 
Un sot trouve toujours un plus sot qui 
l'admire. 
Line 100, 

Nor will this conduct, (the sacrilegious 
plunder of ancient edifices) appear wonderful 
in men, either by birth, or by habits and 
grovelling passious, barbarians (i. e. Goths) 
when, in our own times, and almost before our 
Own eyes, persons of rank and education have 
not hesitated to disigure the most ancient and 
the most vencrable mouuments of Grecian 
architecture ; to tear the works of Phidias and 
Praxiteles from their original position, and 
demolished fabrics which time, war, aud bar 
barisin, had respected during tweuly centuries. 
The freuch, whose rapacity the voice of 
Europe has so loudiy and so justly censured, 
did not incur the guiit of dismantling ancient 
edifices ; they spared the wails, aud contented 
themselves with statues and paintings, and 
even these they have collected and arranged 
in halls and galleries fur the inspection of 
travellers of all nations; while, if report does 
not deceive us, our pluuderers have ransacked 
the temples of Greece to seil their booty to 
the highest bidder, or, at best, to piece the 
walls of some obscure old mansion with frag- 
ments of Parian marble, and of Attic sealp- 
ture, — Eustrace’s Classsical Tour through 
Italy, p- 158. 

But alas! 
magnificence, all the remains of Grecian taste, 
sy dear to the ertist, the historian, the anti 
quary, all depend on the will of an arbitrary 
sovereign; aud that will is influenced too 
often by interest or vanity, by a nephew or a 
sycophant, Is a new palace to he erected (at 
Pome) for an upstart family? The Coliseum 
is stripped to furnish materials. 


of a northern castle with antiques? 
temples of Theseus or Minerva must be dis- 
mantled, and the works of Phidics or Prax- 
iteles be torn from the shattered frieze. | 
adecrepid uncle, wrapped up in the religious | 
duties of bis age and station, shoukl listen to 
the suegestions of an interested nephew is 
natural; and that an oriental despot should | 
undervatne the master pieces of Grectca art, 





Perchauce the secoud vilev thau the first; 
So let him stand for ares yet uaborn, | 
Pix’d statue forthe pedestal of scorn !” 


NOTES. 
Line 44. 

it is related by a late oriental traveller, that 
whenthe wholesale spolistor visited Athens, he 
cause] his own name, with that of his wilt, to 
be inscribed on a pillar of one of the privcipal 
tempics. ‘Ebis inscription was exceuted ina 
very conspicuous manner, and deeply engraved 
ithe murble, at a very considerable elevation, 
Noiwit!- danding which precautions, some per. | 
svt, (doubtless inspired by the patron god- 
has beeu at the pais to get himsclf 
cused up to the requisite height, and has obli- 
trated the nume of the laird, but left that | 

‘ihe lady untouched Phe traveller ta ques 


ton accompanied this story by a remark, that 
! 
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must bave cost some babour an 
tod pet at th i Ce. 
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wld only have bees 
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consequences of such weakness sare much to 
be 
nation, famed for its kuowlcdye of the iangnage, 


| Vesta from Etaly to Exeg'aud, may, perhaps, do 


is to be expected 5 though in both cases the 


all the monuments of Roman | 


The} 


That | 





lanented—but that the miuister of a | 
and its veneration for the monaments of an 

cient Greece, should have been the prowpter | 
and the iastrument of these destructions is 
alinost incredible. Such rapacity is a crime 
against allages and all gencratious ; it deprives 
the past of the trophies of their genius and 
the title deeds of their fame; the present, of 
the sivongest inducements to exertion, the | 


noblest exhibitions that curiosity can contem- 





plate; the future, of the master pieces of art, 
the models of imitation. To guard against 
the repetition of such cdepredations is the | 
wish of every maa of geutus, the duty of 
every man ia power, and the common inte. 
rest of every civilized vationibid. p. 269. 
This atiompt to trausplant the temple of 


honour to the late lord Bristol's patriotisu | 
or to his maguifiecuce; but it cannot be con- | 
sidered as an indication of either taste or 


judgmentimibid. p. aly. 
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In the above Geneulogical Table, want | rica, daughter of Charles Louis, Duke of 


of room prevents us froin inserting more 
than the immediate representative of each 
family ; but in order to render the subject 
complete, we here subjoin an accurate list 
of all the existing members of each house, 
with dhairsevecdt alliances, &c. 


SAXONY. 
Frevertc Aucustus, King of Saxony, 
was born 1750, married Maria Amelia Au- 


gusta, daughter of Frederic, Duke of 


Deux Ponts, and have issue, Maria Au- 
gusta, born 21 June, 1782. 
Brothers and Sisters of the King. 

1. Duke Anthony, porn 1755. 

2. Maria Amelia, widow of the Duke of 
Deux Ponts, born 1757. 

3. Duke Maximilian, born 1759; mar- 
ried Caroline, daughter of the Duke of 
Parma, and haye issue, |. Maria Amelia, 
born 1794; 2. Maria Ferd. Amelia, born 
1796. 3. Frederic Augustus, born 1797. 
4. Clement married Joseph, born 1798 ; 
5. Maria Anne Caroline, bora 1799; 6. J. 
St. Maria, born 1801; 7. Maria Josephine, 
burn 1803. 

4. Maria Anne, born 176!. 

Uncle and Aunts of the King. 

1}. Maria Elizabeth, born 1736. 

”. Albert, Duke of Saxe Teschen. 

3. Maria, Princess Abbess of Essen and 


"Thora. 
SAXE WEIMAR. 


Cuartes Aucustus, Grand Duke, born 
1757; married Louisa, daughter of Louis 
IN. Landgrave of Hesse Darinstadt, and 
liaye issue :— 

i. Charles Frederic, Hereditary Duke, 
born 17833 married Maria Paulowna, sis- 
ter of Alexander, present Emperor of 
Russia, by whom he has issue, 1. Maria 
Louisa Alexandrine, born 1808; 2. Maria 
Louisa Augusta Catherine, born 1$11. 

2, Charles Bernard, born 1792; mar- 
vied Ida, daughter of George, Duke of 
Meiningen, and have issue, Louisa Wilhel- 
nina Adelaide, born 31 March, 1817. 

SAXE GOTIIA. 

Aucustus, reigning Duke, born 1772; 
married Louisa Charlotte, Princess of 
Mecklenburg Schwerin, by whom he has 
Dorothy Louisa Pauline Charlotte Frede- 
rica Augusta, born 1800; married the 
reigning Duke of Saxe Coburg Saalfield. 
The Duke married his second wife, Caro- 
line Amelia, daughter of the Elector of 
Ilesse. 

SAXE MEININGEN. 

Bernard Eric Freunp, reigning Duke, 
born 1800, succeeded his father, 1803. 

Sisters of the present Duke. 

1. Adelaide Amelia Louisa Theresa 
Caroline, born 13 August, 1792; married 
to His Royal Highness the Duke of Cla- 
renee, July 11, 1518. 

2. Ida, born 1794+: married the Here- 
ditary Duke of Saxe Weimar. 

Aunt of the Duke. 

Maria Charlotte Amelia, born 

Duchess Dowager of Saxe Gotha. 
SAXE HLLDBURGHAUSEN, 

Freperic, reigning Duke, born 1763 ; 

married Charlotte Georgine Louisa Frede- 


1751, 


| 





Mecklenburg Strelitz, and have issue— 

|. Catherine Charlotte, born 1787; 
married Prince Paul of Wirtemberg. — 

2. Joseph George Freund, Hereditary 
Duke, born 1782; married Louisa Amelia, 
daughter of Louis, Duke of Wirtemberg. 

3. TheresaCharlotte Louisa, born 1792 ; 
married the Prince Royal of Bavaria. 

4. Charlotte Louisa, born 1794; mar- 
ried the Duke of Nassau Weilbourg. 

5. George Charles, born 1796. 

6. Frederic William Charles, born 1801. 

7. Edward William Christian, born 1804. 


SAXE COBURG-SAALFIELD. 

Exnest Antuony, reigning Duke, born 
1784, married, in 1817, Louisa daughter of 
the Duke of Saxe Gothia. 

Brothers and Sisters of the Duke. 

1. Sophia Frederica Caroline Louisa, 
born 1778, married Count Emanuel of 
Mensdorf. 

2. Antoinette Enerstina Amelia, born 
1779, married Alexander Count of Wir- 
temberg. 

3. Julia Henrietta Ulrica, born 1781, 
married Grand Duke Constantine. of 
Russia. 

4. ferdinand George Augustus, born 
1785, married Antoinette, daughter of 
Prince Francis of Kohary, and have issue 
Ferdinand, born 1816. 

5. Victoria Maria Louisa, born 17 Au- 
gust, 1786, married July 11, 1818, to his 
Royal Highness the Duke of Kent. By 
her first husband, Emich Charles, Prince 
of Leiningen, who died in 1810, she had 
issue, 1. Charles Frederic, born 1804, and 
and 2. Ann Feodora Augusta, born 1807. 

6. Leopold George Christian Frederic, 
born 16 December, 1790, married May 2, 
1816, to Her Royal Highness Princess 
Charlotte of Wales. T. B. 





Eaclp English Woetry. 





ANCIENT BALLAD. 
To the Editor of the Literary Journal. 


Sirn.—The extreme simplicity of the fol- 
lowing ancient ballad has occasioned my 
subinitting it for your perusal. — Its inser- 
tion will inuch oblige 

Your’s, &c.—W. 

Chelsea, July, 1818. 


JULIA. 
To the graves where sleepe the dead, 
HWapless Julia took her way ; 
Sighs to heave, and teares to shed, 
O'er the spot where Damon laye. 
Manye a blooming flow’r she bore, 
er the green grass turf to throw ; 
Aud, while fast her teares did pour, 
Thus she sang to soothe her woe. 


* Soft and safe, thou lowly grave, 
Fast o'er thee my teares shall flowe ; 
Oulve hope the hapless have, 
Oulye refuge left for woe. 
Constant love and grief sincere, 
Shali thy hallowed turf pervade , 
And many a heartfelt sigh and teare 
Hapless youth, shall svothe thy shade, 


ee 
——— 


*¢ Lighted by the Moon’s pale shine, 
See me, to thy menrye true ; 
Lowly bending at thy shrine, 
Manye a votive flower to strewe : 
But how little do these flow’rs 
Prove my love and constancye ! 
Yet a few sad fleeting houres, 
And, deare youth, Dll followe thee, 


“ Rose, replete with scent and hue, 
Sweetest flow’r that Nature biowes; 
Damon flourished once like you, 
Now o’er him the green grass grows, 
Rose, go deck his hallowed grare, 
Lily, o'er the green turfe twine; 
Honour meete that turfe should have 
Beautye’s bed and Virtue’s shrine. 


“ Primrose pale, and violet blue, 
Jasmin sweete, and eglantine, 

Nightly here thy sweetes I strewe, 
Proude to deck my true love’s shrine, 

Like you, my Damon bloomed a daye ; 
He did die, and so must you ; 

Bat, such eharms cau you displaye ? 
Halfe so virtuous, half so true ? 


“ No, sweet flow’rets, no such charmes, 
No such virtues can you boast ; 

Yet he’s torne from my fond armes ; 
Yet my faithful love is crost. 

But a radiant morne shall rise, 
(Loitring moments, faster flowe !) 

When with him Pil treade the skies, 
Smile at Deathe, and laugh at woe.” 


Thus she sung, and strew'd the flow’r, 
Beate her breaste, and wept and sighed ; 
And, when toll’d the midnight houre, 
Ou the green turfe grave she dy’d. 
Manye a Nightingale forlorne 
Sung her knell, while breezes sighed ; 
Haughty Graudeur heard with scerne, 
How se@ poore a mayden dy'd ! 





SONG. 
BY SAMUEL DANIEL, 1590. 


Love is a sickness full of woes, 
All remedies refusing; 
A plaut that most with cutting grows, 
Most barren with best using, 
Why so? 
More we enjoy it, more it dies, 
If not enjoy'd, it sighing cries 
Heigh ho! 


Love is a torment of the mind, 
A tempest everlasting ; 
And Jove hath made it of a kind 
Not well, nor full, nor fasting. 
Why so? 





More we enjoy it, more it dies, 
If not enjoy'd, it sighing cries 
Heigh ho! 

} 








NEW ARCTIC EXPEDITION. 


A paper of the United States contains 
the following curious letter, and longer 
‘ posteript :— 

Mr. Evrror,—It has been sagely said, 
| that this is the age of wonders ; that it is, | 
think none will deny, after perusing the 
following circular. It was received a few 
| days since from a correspondent in St. 
| Louis, who writes, that the author, Captain 
Symmes, Is a very respectable man, a man 
Lof intelligence, and really sane in mind. 
| [le also states, that Symmes is diligently 
engaged in forwarding his scheme, and 
| that upwards of twentycredible [creditable] 
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ersons have actually engaged in the ex- 
ition :— 
_ (CIRCULAR. ) 
Light gives light, to light discover—‘ ad in- 
finitum.’ an 
St. Louis, (Missouri Territory,) North 
America, April 10, A. D. 1818. 


TO ALL THE WORLD! 

[ declare the earth is hollow, and habit- 
able within ; containing a number of solid 
concentric spheres, one within the other, 
and that it is open at the poles twelve or 
sixteen degrees. I pledge my life in sup- 

ort of this truth,and am ready to explore 
the hollow, if the world will support and 
gid-me in the undertaking. | 

JNO. CLEVES SYMMES, 
of Ohio, late Captain of Infantry. 

N.B. [have ready for the press, a ‘lrea- 
tise on the Principles of Matter, wherein I 
show proofs of the above positions, ac- 
count for various phenomena, and disclose 
Doctor Darwin's golden secret. My terms 
are the patronage of this and the new 
worlds, | dedicate to my wife and her ten 
children. [select Dr. S. L. Mitchell, Sir 
H. Davy, and Baron Alexander de Nom 
boldt, as my protectors. Task one hun- 
dred brave companions, well equipped, to 
start trom Siberia in the fall season, with 
reindeer and sledges, on the ice of the fro- 
zen sea—I engage we find warm and rich 
land, stocked with thrifty vegetables and 
animals, if not men, on reaching one de- 
sree northward of latitude 82?. We will 
return in the succeeding spring.  J.C.S. 

To his Excellency Governor 

Win. Clark. 








LITERATURE. 

The Tales of my Landlord.—We were 
enabled, several weeks since, to inform 
our readers, that the additional Tales of 
my Landlord, then preparing for publica- 
tion, were two in number, and respectivel y 
entitled the Regalia of Scotland, and the 
Heart of Mid Lothian. ‘The Heart of 
Mid Lothian occupies the whole of the 
flour volumes just published, and of 
which we shall give an account in our next 
number. 








Fugitive Poctry, 


AN EPITHALAMIUM. 


Now, Joan, we are married—and now let me 
say, 
’ . . 
Tho’ both are in youth, yet that youth will 
decay ; 
f° : 
And oft iu our Journey, dear Joan, 1 suppose, 


We shall meet with a bramble, and oft with | 


a rose, 


Ifthe cloud of misfortune should darken my 
. day, : 
Phy Sunshine of beauty must smile them away: 
And ifthe dull vapour should dwell uponD thine, 

© chase it, the pieasureand triumph be mine. 


Le , 
tus not wish for riches, to waste and con- 
sume, 


oF luxury ’s but a short w ay to the tomb; 


Let us not sigh for graudeur—for trust me, 


my Joan, 
| The keenest of anguish sits oft on a throne 


When our business is o'er, by our fire we'll 
regale, 

And treat some good neighbours each eve with 
good ale; 

For Juan, who would wish for self only to live ’ 

The blessing of life, my dear girl, is to give. 


E’en the robin aud sparrow shall not seek in 
Vain, 

While thou hast a crumb, or thy Colin a grain, 

Not only their thanks shall they pour fiom 
the grove, 

But yield, by example, sweet lessons of love. 


As thy evening must come, then thy morn I°ll 
remember, 

And that May was my own, when thou show’st 
me December : 

And whea age to my head shall his winter 
impart, 

Then reflect that my summer gave warmth to 
thy heart! 





ON A BANK NOTE. 

To the Editor of the Literary Journal. 
_ Sirn,—The following was written about 
forty years since, by a banker’s clerk, at 
that time well known in Loinbard Street, by 
the familiar name of Jemmy Taytor:—lI 
believe he has been dead many years. If 
youthink it deserving of insertion, [should 
be glad if soine of your readers could re- 
collect any of his other productions, or 
anecdotes of himself. D. 

1ith July, 1818. 





Verses written in short hand upon the back of a 
Thousand Pound Bank Note. 


What strange vicissitudes of Fate, 

What change of masters and of state, 
This poor Bank note has known — 

From ‘Thompson’s* hand, iu trim so neat, 

"Twas kick’d about in Lombard Street, 
Aud made tu scour the town. 


My Lord demands the bargain’d price, 
Away to Charing Cross it flies, 
His balance to augment ; 
With mouldy bonds and legal pow’rs, 
It pass’d away some peaceful hours, 
In iron durance pent: 


From hence, too soon, alas! *twas torn, 
Tn Stephen’s grasping clutches borne, 
By Vate’s unkind decree ; 
But how it shock’d Britannia’s+ pride! 
Besides, ’tis om’nous to reside 
So near the fatal tree {. 





* The Cashier who signed it, Thompson. 





+ Alludes to the figure of Britannia in the 


' corner of the Bank-notes. 


| The fatal tree was some sign, which it was 
| then customary for Bankers to have. The 
house of Smith, Wright, and Gray, in Lombard 
Street, was known by the sign of the Three 


Grapes; and even nowthere are Bankers in the 
Strand and Fleet Street, whose original signs 
of the Anchor, and the Leathern Bottle, are, I 
believe, yet remaining, 

§ A“ Banker's runner” was then the term for 
| one who is now chiefly employed in presenting 
Bills, Ke, fur payment. 





Rings, and another in Cornhill, the Bunch of 


ijere, barter’d for a piginy race, 
it skuik’d within so:me rusner’s § case, 
A long aud tedious round ; 
through many a court, and mauy a square, 
From Jermyn Street * to Temple Bar, 
And to its uative grouud, 


Aud here again new scenes arise, 
Away from house to house it flies, 
Of chequered chance the sport : 
Haply couducted for a white, 
Where Byde +, in macaronic style, 
Stands thund’ring through the Court, 


Aud now again fresh ills it knows, 
Scorch’d by the glare of Crawford’s } nose, 
Ur scar’d by Maxwell’s § frowns. 
Blasted and damn’d by surly Pott; 
Greas’d in the shining paws of Scott, 
And sneez’d upon by Jones. 


Cau Fate no gentler lot contrive? 

Yes, see! “tis lodg’d at Number Five |}, 
In calin and noiseless state ; 

No noisy bustling crowds invade 
The sleepy bush’d retreat ; 


At night, in solemn pomp convey’d 
Where beef and mutton hang display’d, 
Provision for the throat ; 
There sleeps with gems and rings collate, 
Safe from the claws of man or rat, 
A solitary note. 








KNOWLEDGE AND SCIENCE. 

Arctic Expeditions. —'The following 
observations on the state of the ice in the 
Arctic Circles, and the probability of our 
northern expeditions accomplishing their 
objects, are derived from the intelligent 
captain of our Greenland ships, recently 
arrived at Hull :— 

‘The probability of the ships which 
have sailed to the north attaining one or 
more of the ends sought, is a subject on 
which much argument has been used, and 
much dilerence of opinion expressed. 
On the morning of the 8th June, | was in 
the latitude 79 deg. 49 min. N. about forty 
miles distant from the Jand, reaching to the 
South, along the edge of the ice, and at 
that time saw both ships beating into Mag- 
dalen Bay. As early as the 2nd May, I 
was in latitude 80 deg. 10 min. N. and 
had found the country remarkably open 
until I approached 73 deg. 40 min. N, 
Beyond this the ice was more considerable 
in quantity, and much more compact, so 
as to increase the difficulty of our progress 
farther, but not sufficient to p:eclude our 
reaching what is called the fast ice. Here 
was presented an obstacle which nothing 
could overcome but a long succession of 
northerly winds, which, if occurring, 





* In Jermyn Street was the house of Graham 
and Co., eminent Bankers. 

+ Bydi—a dashing junior partner in the 
then firm of Archer, Byde, and Co., whose 
house was in White Hart Court. 

{ Crawford, Maxwell, &c. clerks to eminent 
City Bankers. 

y Bob Maxwell was chief clerk to Messrs. 
srown, Collinson, and Co. The Author seems 
to have closely taken off their predominant 
foibles 

\| ** No. 5, Lombard Street,” seems to have 
been a bouse of very little business, and the 





safe place, or strong room, where the note was 
| lodged, adjuining the pantry. 
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might be expected to separate and force 
it down. The interval between the 2nd 
May and 4th June, I was chiefly in low !a- 
titudes, but previous tothe 10th, wasagain 
as far as 79 deg. 45min. N. The ice had, 
indeed, come downaconsiderable distance, 
but remained equally close and solid, so 
that I am positive no rational hope could 
at that time be entertained of reaching, or 
even coming near the Pole. 

The other objects of the expedition I 
have no doubt will be fully realized, viz. 
the ascertaining whether Spitzbergen be 
an island, or joins some other land; and 
the investigating the situation of the 
bays, inlets, &c. &c. The ice this sea- 
son separated very early from the land, 
which circumstance was certainly favour- 
able to the minor, if not particularly so 
to the major objects of the undertaking. 
In giving my Opinion decidedly against 
the probability of the great end to which 
we anxiously look being attained, it is but 
right to say, that I have witnessed the state 
of the country for more than sixteen years, 
and comparing the present with some of the 
former, appearances are far less promising 
than I have before seen. In the year 1816, 
{ reached the latitude of 82 deg. 15 min. 
N. and could see no obstacles but what 
night easily have beer surmounted, had it 
been my wish to proceed farther. ‘This 
arises, as [have before observed, from the 
ice not separating, as in the season I have 
named, in its descent down to the south, 
but continuing close and unaltered*. 


The Planet Saturn.—The Planet Saturn 


is now assuming one of his most interest- | 


ing positions and his ring is almost invi- 
sible; only the edge of it now appearing. 
In a few weeks this will be diminished to 
a mere belt across the equator. 

Saturn may be easily found, and these 
appearances are easily visible with com- 
mon telescopes, about 10 p. m. he is suf- 
ficiently elevated, but is seen with more 
advantage when on the meridian, about 
three hours after. 


ee 


ACCOUNT 


OF THE DEATU OF 


MOHAMMED THE PROPHET. 











An Arabian Fragment. 





(Continued from our last.) 


The Prophet now descended from the 
pulpit, his indisposition visibly in- 
‘creasing upon him. However, he de- 
sired Ali to leave bin, and repose him- 
celf; which having done, he returned, 
and informed his father-in-law that in a 
dream he had beheld himself ¢lad in a 
complete armour, which on a sudden 





* Fora table of the bighest northern lati! 
tudes which are reported to have been reached, 
see Literary Journal, No. 1; fur a Map of the 
North Pole, on an origwal construction, sec 
No. 2; and for a full bistory of the past and 
present expeditions, sec Nos. 3,2, 3, and 4, &c, 





was torn from his body. The Prophet 
replied, ** That armour am [, of whow 
you are about to be deprived.”” Fatima 
came next, andrelated, that being asleep, 
she thought she held in her hand a sheet 
of the holy Coran, which was suddenly 
ravished from her sight. The Prophet 
replied, ‘* That sheet of the Coran am 
I, who shall quickly be lost to you.” 
Hussen and Hossain also related, that in 
their dreams they had just beheld a 
throne moving on the bosom of the wind, 
under which they walked, with their 
heads uncovered. Tne Prophet replied, 
‘¢ That throne signifies my coffin, under 
which you will soon walk, in the manner 
represented to you.” 


Ebn Abbas informs us, that the Al- 
mighty commanded the angel of death, 
saying, ** Repair to my beloved Mo- 
hamimed, but touch not his immacu- 
late soul without his own acquiessence,”’ 
[sraiel, attended by a host of kin- 
dred spirits, transported himself in the 
disguise of an Arabian villager, in 
au iustant, to the Prophet’s habitation, 
with the commission of God in his hand, 
He repeated the customary salutation, 
and begged admittance as having come 
off'a long journey. Fatima was sitting 
by her father’s pillow, when she heard 
the voice, and desired the stranger to 
call another time, as the prophet was not 
at leisure. A repetition of the request 
by Israiel was followed by an answer 
couched in the same terms. The third 
time, if wax demanded in a peremptory 
tonewhich struck the family with terror, 
The Prophet opened his eyes, and de- 
manded the cause of their consternation. 
Fatima answered, ** That an extraordi- 
nary kind of stranger, who stood at the 
door, had thrice demanded adinission, 
and would take no denial.” The Pro- 
phet asked her if she knew not who it 
was; she answered, ‘* God is wise, I 
know not.” ** He,” pursued the pro- 
phet, ‘is the destroyer of lusts, the an- 


nihilator of passions, the maker of 


widows and of orphans; an intruder 
who opens doors without the assistance of 
a key, and lays prostrate without the aid 
ofarms. He, my daughter, is the angel 
of death, and attends for the soul of your 
father, whose threshold he respects, or 
had he entered without hesitation, it not 
being his practice to wait for admission : 
open the door that he may come in,” 
“© Alas!” exclanned Fatima, ‘then the 
ruinof Medina approaches, for its pro- 
tector is about to depart 1” 

The Prophet desired her to be com- 
forted, as even angels would behold her 
grief with concern, With his holy 
hands, he wiped otf the tears which ran 
down her cheeks, and besceched the Al- 


resignation to support his loss ; en 





, have 
‘ 


inighty to endue her with patience aad | caamined the matters of the said petitions; 


——— 
es 


joining 
her, as soon as death should have closed 
his eyes, to repeat the following sentence: 
‘* From God we are, and to God we 
must return.” Fatima continued to 
dwell on her approaching loss in the 
most moving terms, and was interrupted 
by her father, who again desired that 
Israiel night be admitted. 

The angel of death now appeared, 
saying, ‘* Peace to the Prophet! the 
Almighty has sent you his blessing, and 
restricted me from touching your soul 
till I have your own permission.” The 
Prophet replied, ‘* It is my request that 
you refrain from it till Gabriel arrives,” 
That angel, the messenger of the word 
of God, meantime had received his com. 
mission torepair to Mohamed, and carry 
to the beloved of the Almighty a turban 
made from a cloth of the texture of 
Paradise. Weeping and lamenting he 
stood before him, and was gently taxed, 
by Mohammed, with having forsaken 
him in his present awful situation; 
which the angel excused by alleging he 
had been employed about his affairs, 
and now brought the joyful tidings 
which he himself would wish for, namely, 
that the violence of the flames of hell 
had been abated for his passage, the 
vardens of Paradise adorned, and hosts 
of angels drawn up, for the reception of 
his soul. The Prophet acknowledged 
the goodness of God, but added, that 
his mind was oppressed with cares for 
the future fate of his disciples. Gabriel 
desired him to be under no concern on 
that account, as the Almighty would 
work out the salvation of as many of 
them as heshould desire. The Prophet 
then beckoned Israiel to come forward 
and execute his commission, which 
while he was doing, the lord of the world 
tixed his eyes on the ceiling, and re- 
peated the name of the Most High; 
when, his hands, which were clasped 
tovether, and extended, suddenly drop- 
ping on his breast, his soul took its 
Hight tothe presence of its Creator.— 
‘‘ From God we are, and to God we 
must return.”’ 








REPORT 
FROM 
THE COMMITTEE ON SILK RIBAND 
WEAVERS’ PETITIONS. 

THe committee to whom the several 
petitions of riband weavers of Coventry 
and Leek, of silk weavers of Macclestield 
and Reading, and of silk manufacturers of 
Macclesfield, were referred ; and who were 
empowered to report their observations 
thereupon to the house, together with the 
ninutes of the evidence taken before ties! s 
pursuant to the order at the nouses 
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gnd have agreed upon the following re- 
. ar committee beg to state, that.they have 
cautel at great length in the investigation 


Fr the several petitions referred to them, and 
. the examination of witnesses ; and have re- 
ed the result of such investigation and 
aminations, and refer the house thereto. 
“Your committee also report, that it appears 
yy the examinations, that the silk and riband- 
seavers, in particular, are and have been, for 
me time past, suffering great privations and 
i gireseev, arising out of inadequate wages; 
that such distresses have had the effect of re- 
dacing thousands of them to the necessity of 
seeking parochial aid, and have, in cousequence, 
increased the poor rate, especially in the pa- 
rishes in Coveutry and in the county of War- 
wick, where the riband trade is the staple 
manufacture, to an extent teo burthensome to 
be mach longer borne. 

That the low rate of wages complained of 
by the petitioners is not a consequence of the 
want of trade, it having been proved to your 
committee, that there are as many silk goods, 
particularly ribands, now making as at any 
former time. . 

That a system of half pay apprenticeship 
has been resorted to, which has been attended 
with ruinous consequence to the morals of such 
apprentices, and exceedingly injurious to the 
trade, . _— 

That the evils complained of do not exist in 
London, Westminster, and Middlesex, which 
your committee believe to be owing to the 
provisions of the acts called “ The Spitalfields 


‘Acts,” which extend to those places, the ef. 


fects of which are fully detailed in the evidence. 
That the whole of the masters and weavers 


jn the riband trade concur in the propriety of 


an extension of the Spitalfields Acts 

Your committee are therefore of opinion, 
that it is absolutely necessary, for the protec- 
tion of the weavers in the a3ilk trade, aud the 
ribend trade in particular, and to enable them 
to support themselves and families, and also 
for protecting the parishes in which these 
trades are carried on, that some legislative in- 
terference should take place; and your com- 
mittee think, that remedy would be found in 
the extension of the provisions of the Spital- 
fields and Dublin Acts, or at least a trial of 
that extension for a period of a few years, by 
way of experiment. 

Your committee cannot but remark, that 
whilst the statute of the 5th of Elizabeth, c. 4, 
was in force, that the distressing circumstance 
how complained of never occurred. 








(mantener noms 





ON THE USE AND ABUSE OF COLD AND 


WARM 
SEA-WATER BATHING, 
IN 


VARIOUS DISEASES. 


By JOIIN GIBNEY, M.D. 


~ 


(Continued from our fast, p. 284.) 
Our sensation of heat and cold is very 
ifferent at different times, even under the 
same temperature; and in the use of the 
bath itis inuch influenced by our imme- 
late preceding condition. Trem that 
Wonderful and innate power which we pos- 
“ess of generating heat, so as to resist a very 
Considerable degree of cold, a bath which 
first seems cold, feels so the longer we 








remain in it, unless we continue in it fora 
great length of time; displaying at once 
the power of animal life, and the fallacy of 
judging from our feelings alone, as to the 
temperature of the medium in which we 
live. 

Some time after putting on ‘the usual 
clothing, a genial glow suftuses itself over 
the surface, and a pleasing warmth suc- 
ceeds, accompanied by refreshed and invi- 
gorated feelings. In general, this effect 
may be considered as a proof of its salutary 
influence ; for when a sensible glow, aris- 
ing from the cutaneous re-action, does not 
immediately succeed, it is the commonly 
received opinion, that cold bathing, except 
under particular regulations, will not con- 
tribute towards the improvement of health, 
and if injudiciously persisted in, may be 
the cause of bringing en disease. 

This observation is undoubtedly well 
founded; for, if cold immersion is suc- 
ceeded by chilliness, languor, lassitude, 
head-ache, and an irresistible disposition to 
drowsiness, after repeated fair trials under 
the different regulations usually enjoined, 
a strong presumption may fairly be enter- 
tained, that the use of the cold bath, if not 
actually dangerous, will not prove service- 
able; and this, like every other active re- 
medy, should not be persisted in without 
sufficient evidence of its salutary tendency. 
‘These consequences may, however, ensue, 
if the degree of cold in the open sea is too 
considerable for the delicate condition of 
the invalid; and of this there cannot be a 
stronger evidence, than the advantage aris- 
ing to those of a weakly habit, from the 
use of a bath of a temperature less cold, 
andmore suited to their state of bodily 
strength ; since by this change in the tem- 
perature of the water, that renovated glow 
over tae surface, already mentioned, is re- 
gularlyand certainly produced. 

Equal mischief frequently springs from 
continuing inactive while immersed up to 
the chin for an unreasonable length of 
time. Onthe coast of Spain, the patient is 
directed to remain up to the chin during 
one, two, or more rosaries, or a time equal 
to what is necessary to repeat this form ef 
prayer; a practice in weakly habits often 
injurious, and which, in a climate less 
warm, would be attended with serious con- 
sequences, 

‘That vital power or re-action of which 
we speak, has itssource in what »yhysicians 
call the cullidum innatum, which is con- 
stantly renewed by a most admirable com- 
bination of chymical agency and animal 
function, an important office, perfurmed by 
the action of the lungs on the respirable 
air. From this arise the vivifying princi- 
ple existing in our blood, and that nervous 
energy on which our animal and mental 
health depend. Animal heat thus pro- 
duced, is constantly rendered more tem- 
perate by the secretion from the skin, 
which increases as the medium we live in 
becomes more heated: a diminution of 
heat being produced by the process of eva- 
poration, and thus a sort of counteraction 
is maintained, conducive to our healthy 
existence. 

{nthe warmer climates, the profusion of 


oe = 


perspirable matter poured out on the sur- 
face is considerable, generally propor- 
tioned to the heat and exigencies of the 
system ; the temperature of the skin mo- 
difies that of the lungs, and under some 
circumstances of pulmonary diseased ac- 
tion, where hemoptises threatened instant 
danger, placing the body in a cold bath, 
has had the direct effect of lessening the 
hemorrhage; and were .it not for :the 
dread of re-action, this remedy might; be 
much depended on. In pectoral com- 
plaints, however, cold bathing ought not 
to be resorted to, except in very rare in- 
stances, and then with the utmost circum- 
spection. 

As man is necessarily exposed to vas 
riousand extreme degrees of heat and cold, 
he is formed so as to enable him to bear 
them without danger, or even much incon- 
venience: were not thisthe case, he could 
not bear with impunity those vicissitudes 
of temperature he meets with, from the 
burning heats of the torrid zone, to the ex- 
treme cold of the high northern latitudes. 


While the temperature of the air is many 
degrees below 98, the power of generat- 
ing heat under such circumstances, is de- 
pendant on the same re-acting influence 
that produces the glow after cold immer- 
sion. ‘This active power is definedé by Dr. 
Aikin—‘*'The condition of animal organi- 
zation indispensibly requisite to the capa- 
bility of function.” This capability is 
frequently inert, in consequence of debi- 
lity; and cold bathing acts indirectly as a 
ineans of restoring strength, in conjunction 
with proper food, air, and exercise. But 
when this power is exceedingly impaired, 
cold applied in the form of a bath, without 
proper regard to the constitutional circum- 
stances of those who use it, in place of pro- 
ducing salutary consequences, is often fol- 
lowed by deranged action, not easily re- 


that long experience can devise: nay, 
chiseases of years’ continuance, or of a fatal 
nature, have frequently been the result. 


In many individuals, the animal heat is 
found not to exceed 83 or 84 degrees of 
Farenheit; in others it is nearly 15 de- 
grees higher; yet no difference as to ge- 
neral health is observable. But, whatever 
be the usual degree of animal heat, its sud- 
den increase or diminution for any length 
of time, is often the unerring precursor of 
disease ; the arteral pulsation having very 
nearly a correspondent increase or diminu- 
tion. The peculiarly slow pulsation na- 
tural to some individuals, when increased 
by disease, is apt to lead to an erroneous 
judgment, since the number of pulsations, 
even when they are unwell, does not 
amount to much more than the usually 
healthy standard; and an error of a simi- 
lar nature may arise, if the healthy condi- 
tion of very old people is inferred from the 
regularity oftheir pulse, since that, in pact, 
is an indication of disease; their natural 
and healthy pulse has a marked intermis- 
sion, and Rs this intermission is restored, 


the approach of convalescency is indicated. 
In northern climates, where sudden 
}transitions from heat to a degree of cold: 





below the freezing point frequently oc- 


moved even by the most judicious means- 
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cur with impugity, the strong influence of 
custom and habit on the human frame, in 
conjunction with the power of which we 
are speaking, has been often exemplified ; 
a degree of heat as high as 144 has, insome 
cases, been borne, which has been suc- 
ceeded by extreme cold, without any bad 
consequence to the health or strength. 
Indeed, in the ordinary temperature of our 
rooms in winter, we have daily evidence 
of persons inhaling, for hours, air heated 
to a degree beyond 60 degrees, and after- 
wards entering into the open air, when, per- 
haps, at a temperature from 20 to 30 degrees 
lower, without consequent disease or in- 
convenience. Yet thesetransitions, when 
the density of the air is much diminished, 
as in elevated situations, are not unfre- 
quently attended with danger. Humboldt 
and his companions, while traversing the 
Andes, or rapidly ascending to a most un- 
usual height, found that the air was re- 
duced to halfits usual density, and felt in- 
tensely cold and piercing ; respiration was 
laborious, and blood oozed from their 
eyes, lips, and gums; ‘they stood on the 
highest spot ever trod by man.” 
Vhis general view of constitutional pe- 
culiarities, in respect to the influence of 
heat and cold on the human frame, leads 
us to 4he more particular subject before 
us, namely, the application of cold and 
warm bathing to the alleviation or cure of 
disease. From the general result of expe- 
riments made at Brighton, in the summer 
of 1810, and subsequently, it appeared, 
that if the heat of the body had been much 
raised, either by the increased warmth of 
the weather, or by previous exercise, the 
pulse became more steady, slow, and re- 
gular, on immersion into the sea, aud this 
effect was more decided and evident after 
some moments had elapsed. If, from the 
cold state of the weather, the heat of the 
body was diminished previous to entering 
the bath, the change in the pulse was very 
inconsiderable; if any change did take 
place, the celerity was increased; and 
this, either under the former or latter cir- 
cumstances, was more particularly percep- 
tible after any active exercise while in the 
water, such as diving, swimming, &c. On 
persons labouring under disease, the ef- 
fects were so various, that it would be a 
tedious task to enumerate them; where 
the debility was great, the pulsation under 
the influence of the cold bath often became 
quick and small, and the recurring vigour 
in this respect was proportionably in- 
creased; but its return was so much the 
slower as the constitution had been pre- 
viously more weak. 
( To be continued. ) 








Original oetrp. 
SONG. 
BY THE LATE H. H. WEBER, ESQ. WRITTEN IN 
1799.* 
Always young, and always merry, 
Let us drink, and dance, and sing, 
When we taste the sparkling sherry, 
When to Bacchus gifts we bring 





* Mr. Weber, of whom a biographical and 


Every beauteous fair that passes 
Let us toast in bumpers round; 

And our loud melodious giasses 
Join in merry, jingling sound! 


Thus we pass the blissful hours, 
Free from sorrow, free from care ; 

Strew our path with gayest flowers, 
Thus in mutual joys we share: 

And the distant, future morrow, 
Never let our thoughts annoy; 

Fly, from dark and envious sorrow, 
Fly to more congenial joy! 


Ever for our choicest pleasure 
Live the fair, the blushing maid; 
*Tis with ber in greatest measure, 
All our geutlest thoughts are laid. 
Join in loud melodious chorus, 
Quaff the ruby-sparkling glass ; 
Empty all that stands before us, 
Round and round the bottle pass ! 








AN OATH BROKEN AND AN 
APOLOGY FOR IT. 


Written on seeing a sudden marriage in the 
Morning Post, of one who had sworn 
solemnly never to enter into the silken 
bands of matrimony. 


Lord bless my seul! here—come and look, 
Charles not a mouth has tarried, 

Who swore by all the sacred book 

He never would be married ! 


But hark ye—‘* Married last night at nine, 
By licence and a Bishop, 

The lovely Lady Caroline 

To” So, they ’ve made the dish up. 


And so thy oath is broken, sad, 

Sad boy! (he’s but a baby) 

Dost think folks e’er will dream I had 
A friend so mean and shabby ? 





I warrant now my head does ache 
To think what folks will call him; 
What did he think of thus to break 
His oath so deep and sulemn? 


‘¢ What did he think of?” quoth a friend, 
Who had that moment ta’en it—- 
(I mean the thought) “* come hither, bend 
Your head, and I 71] explain it— 


“ Sir, morals and religion both! 
Ha—no one can deny it— 

He threw awny a wicked oath, 
And gaiwd an angel by it.” 


BEppo. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

A combination of accidents occasioned many 
deficiencies of typographical accuracy and 
appearance, as well as several editorial omis- 
sious in our number of last week. This expla- 
nation is due to our correspondents, to our 
readers, to our printer, and to ourselves, At 
the same time, we are even now obliged to 
defer our intended corrections. 

P. Q. is requested to send to our office after 
Monday. 

In obedience to an intimation from the Stamp 
Office, that it is contrary to the provisions 
of the Act of Parliament, that there should 
be both astamped and uustamped edition 
of a paper in each edition substantially the 
same, we are under the necessity of discon. 
tinuing our stamped edition, eutitled the 
LITERARY CHRONICLE. Our Country 
Readers are requested, therefore. to ive the 
necessary orders, for their receiving the un 
stamped edition 








March last. He was never married, 
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